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How do you span the distance between yesterday’ office — 
technology and tomorrow®? At Savin we do it by making sure you 
have the smart, innovative products you need today. | : 

Like high-speed, high-volume digital imaging systems that function (| 

as both stand-alone copiers or networked printers. And digital full color : (ax) 
imaging systems that edit and print documents from hard copy, «>» 
or images and text sent directly from your computer. = 
For the solutions that take you where you want to go, 
backed by the dedicated people and service you deserve, 

contact us at 1-800-234-1900 or www.savin.com. 
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Assembly-Line Picasso 


In Philadelphia, a painter churns out product. And the art world reels 


ORTY-YEAR-OLD PAINTER STEPHEN KEENE GOT TO WORK 
early the other day, started and completed 96 landscape 
paintings, went to a rock concert, then went back the 
next day and did 96 more. Right on schedule, he said, to 
finish as many as 400 paintings by the end of the week. 

Since Nov. 2, Keene has worked in the window of the 
Goldie Paley Gallery at the Moore College of Art and Design 
in Philadelphia, where hordes have waited for the paint to 
dry on his festively colored works. He has sold all 2,000 
paintings he brought with him from his studio in Brooklyn, 
plus several hundred new ones. They've been carted away by 
senior citizens, children, homemakers and business people, 
who slip folded bills into an honor . 
box. Keene, who works 12 hours a 
day to meet the demand, charges 
$1 to $5 per painting. 

“Well, theyre not Rem- 
brandts,” he says, with brush in 
hand and paint splattered all over 
himself. 

True enough. Some of the 
work is to painting what the pina- 
ta is to sculpture. But the Yale- 
trained Keene says the idea of his 
six-week performance/exhibit is 
to make original art accessible to 
everyone. With postcards or 
newspaper photos as models, he 
uses assembly-line techniques, 
setting up 32 paintings and going 
down the line with the same 
brush stroke, acrylic on plywood, 
repeating the cycle until he has 
nearly identical scenes. DON’T 
BE SHY, says a nearby sign. 3 BUCKS EACH. REAL ART. 

It’s those last two words that have rattled the foundation 
of the 150-year-old school for women. While Keene works, 
controversy swirls. Two professors got into a shouting match 
over the exhibit, and Keene has been called everything from 
a commercial hack to an antiart subversive. 

“It’s schlock. It’s also mean-spirited and cynical,” sniffs 
academic dean Wayne Morris. “Art attempts to address the 
human condition,” says visiting faculty member Moe Brook- 
er, “and you don't trivialize the human spirit.” Nor do you fea- 
ture “a sideshow” in the window, says student Pam Feldman, 
when you are collecting $15,500 in tuition from someone who 
invests “all my time and energy to become a better painter.” 

But not everyone is in a lather. World-history professor 
Dan Sipe uses Keene’s work in discussing everything from 
economics to philosophy. As in, What is art? (It was Sipe’s 
musings that prompted drawing professor Steve Sherman to 
call him a gasbag, at which point the argument degenerated 











into obscenities.) Art-history student Heather Nash, a Keene 
fan, says, “I’ve never seen an exhibit here that produced this 
much enthusiasm.” She’s talking about the visitors—some of 
them doing their holiday shopping—who wait for the gallery 
to open each day. Darren Check, a law student at Temple 
University, picked out a $5 skyline for his apartment and 
said, “This costs less than a poster.” David Rosenberg, an 
attorney, and his wife Lucia, who owns a small business, 
bought three paintings. Donna Benner, a talk-show produc- 
er, was back for her seventh time and had already bought 20 
pieces. “I have kids, and it’s a way to introduce them to art.” 

Can all these people be Philistines? 

“People are being told they 
bought a piece of art, and they 
haven't, which is condescending. 
It’s a bad joke,” says Morris. “I 
don’t want to knock the guy per- 
sonally. He does his thing, and 
that’s fine.” But showing his work 
at the Paley legitimizes something 
that “has no merit” while “serious 
artists” get no such stage. 

Elsa Longhauser, director of 
the Paley, doesn’t need to speak. 
It’s all in her eyes. How narrow- 
minded, she’s saying. What snobs. 
The Paley is so near the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art that she feels 
her distinctive role should be to 
present nontraditional work that 
pushes boundaries. “I think 
Stephen is the Johnny Appleseed 
of art,” she says. 

Keene, harvesting 96 more 
paintings, slumps when told about the criticism. “Oh, these 
poor people,” he says. “Art wants to be so revolutionary, but it 
doesn’t stop and think about how it distributes itself.” Keene 
says he used to routinely spend two weeks on “a beautiful land- 
scape” and have it end up “in the lobby of some law office,” 
earning him about $400. It bored him senseless, and he felt no 
connection to an audience or to himself, so he started doing 
smaller pieces and selling them in bars and at rock shows. He 
says that by year’s end he will have sold 17,000 paintings in six 
years, and it’s O.K. with him that not one of them will hang in 
New York City’s Museum of Modern Art. 

“I think people are hungry for something that’s not 
judged by a cultural élite. I'm not getting rich, but I can see 
someone come in here, smile and take a painting home with 
them. That's exciting.” 

Keene watched six more people enter the gallery, where 
everything on display had a soup sign. He dipped his brush 
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into a can of paint. “I better get going,” he said. 


44People are hungry for something that’s not judged by a cultural élite.77 
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From the birth of Rock'n’ Roll to McCarthyism, it was an era of contrasts 
One filled with tail fins, Hula Hoops” and new frontiers 
A place called THE FIFTIES-a nifty new special. Only on The History Channel 
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Cruise back to the 1950s at www.Hist |.com/ifties 
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TIME FOR KIDS is nearly 
1,200,000 readers strong! 
TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 
bounds, That's because, even though we're 
just a little over one year old, we've already 


set a new standard for excellence in classroom 
publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We're the only classroom magazine for u yper 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources. We're the only kids’ magazine that 
has a global network of correspondents 
reporting for us The only place where stu- 
dents get exc lusive phe tos, maps and charts 

new every week! 

Now you can teach current events 

while they’re still current. 

What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to 
other classroom magazines ts that it’s 
absolutely up-to-the-minute just like 
grown-up” TIME! That's why it will get your 
students talking and thinking about the week's 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS is economical, too! 


It's just $3.50 per student for the whole school 
year, if you order 10 subscriptions or more. To 
order just 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 
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The new standard in classroom magazines. 
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Omo Ahimie 
Lagos, Nigeria 


I HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY INVESTING 
in the stock market for the past 20 years 
without relying on the Federal Reserve 
Board and its various chairmen, includ- 
ing Alan Greenspan [BUSINESS, Nov. 
10}. I don’t have an M.B.A., but here’s 
my counsel: 
So keep your stock, I do advise. 
The longer kept, the price will rise. 
Buy low, keep long whene’er you can. 
Ignore the Fed and Al Greenspan. 
Isa K. Mushahwar 
Grayslake, Ill. 


THE SECURITIES MARKETS ARE NOT THE 





same thing as the economy, and press 
reports that suggest the two are equiva- 
lent are misguided. Your article relates 
how mystifying the market plunge is in 
terms of either the current economy or 
any reasonable predictions about it. The 


U.S. markets are the playground of the | 


securities-exchange members. The small | 
traders, even those with online access, 
did not participate in the panic; only the 
members on the floor did. To ask “What 
is the market telling us about the econo- 
my?” is to ignore your own analysis. 
Jack Repenning 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


GREENSPAN IS LAUGHING AS IF HE’S 
heard a great joke. And that’s what the 





market is right now—a big joke. After the 
punch line (the definitive crash), the 
market will reflect real values, not hype. 
M. Arthur Gillis 

Dallas 


Change in China Takes Time 


THOUGHTFUL AMERICANS WILL FIND THAT 
Jiang Zemin’s visit to the U.S. has been a 
challenge [WorLD, Nov. 10]. We have 
demanded that China quickly end its 
abuse of human rights, while disregard- 
ing the vast differences that exist 
between the two nations. Peasants in 
China cannot be likened to inhabitants 
of U.S. slums. While China should 
immediately take more aggressive steps, 


Market Madness 

<¢One thing is clear, dealing in 
the stock market is like sitting on 
a powder keg. Be careful, it's 
giving off sparks! 99 


no one knows when it will be able to end 

its inhumane treatment of thousands. 
Such changes take time. 

Floyd Ragan 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 


PRESIDENT JIANG’S INSENSITIVITY TO CIV- 
il rights results from fear of social chaos. 
He may be haunted by the Russian expe- 
rience: when Mikhail Gorbachev started 
tinkering with the Soviet system in 1985, 
his communist empire came crashing 
down. It is impossible for a dictatorial 
system to survive when people openly 
question the government's policies. To 
evaluate an adversary’s stand correctly, 
we have to understand his fears. 
Angelo A. De Gennaro 
San Antonio, Texas 


Au Pair in the Spotlight 


| WATCHED THE TRIAL OF AU PAIR LOUISE 
Woodward [NATION, Nov. 10] and came 
to the same conclusion the jury did: that 
Woodward killed baby Matthew Eap- 
pen. Maybe it was not done intentional- 
ly, but don’t be fooled by Woodward's 
appearance or British accent into believ- 
ing that she is innocent. 

Joana K. Tam 

Burnaby, B.C. 


IS WOODWARD THE ONLY PERSON WHO 
could have injured baby Matthew? Could 
the baby’s father or mother have been 
responsible for his death? And what about 
Matty’s older brother Brendan, now 3? 
Could something have happened if the 
baby had been left alone with Brendan? 
Nancy Raftery 
Bathgate, Scotland 


THOSE OF US WHO HAVE TODDLERS KNOW 
that an inexperienced teenager cannot 
cope too long with the severe strain of 
caring for youngsters. There should be 
regulations to protect young exchange 
visitors who come to the U.S. They 
should have to work only reasonable 
hours and have time set aside for educa- 
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Epic journeys. Fated romance. Swashbuckling swordplay. Tales this extraordinarily compelling could only be 
on A&E Literary Collection. From smoky Victorian passion plays, to timeless sagas of heroic knights, no one 
so deftly brings the classics to life. This is storytelling at its finest. This is A&E Literary Collection. 
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tion and recreation. The parents of chil- 

dren being cared for by au pairs should 

bear the ultimate responsibility for the 
safety and welfare of their children. 

Massoud Tehrani, M.D. 

Punta Gorda, Fla. 


FOR WORKING PARENTS, THE CHILD-CARE 
dilemma is a source of often daily 
anguish. We entrust our youngsters to 
caregivers who frequently work for low 
pay and have little training. We all 
should closely examine policy priorities 
that allow us to spend millions regulating 
professions, from court reporters to pest 
eradicators, but leave thousands of kids 
to the mercy of fate. 





Brian Maas 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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choice. American Express® Gift Cheques are warm, and they can be used 3 Hooper of Portola 
2 Valley, Calif., read 
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they're lost or stolen, and available at American Express Travel Service = orhnas 
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2 classic cookbook Joy of Cooking 
more about Gift Cheques, call 1-800-864-1080. Gift e [Foop, Nov. 10], she remembered 
- how Rombauer helped solve her 


first cooking crisis. It was in 1943, 
during the dark days of World War 
ll, when stringent food rationing 
was in effect. Hooper, who was 
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the base of my rosebushes.” It 
It may be small. But the Bose" Acoustic Wave" music system 1s definitely an was, Rombauer advised Hooper, 
overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy “good mulch.” She also encouraged 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. the bride: “Have fun! Cooking is a 
And it produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing lifetime job. You'll love it.” Not only 
thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. did Hooper heed Rombauer’s 
Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system. advice, she still has the copy of the 
Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. cookbook she received as a 
wedding gift 54 years ago. “I’m 
Call today. 1-800-897-BOSE, ext. A2526. For FREE now in a retirement home where I 
shipping, order by don't have to cook, but I can’t let 
December 31, 1997. go of my dog-eared, grease- 





| spotted, best-loved book, Joy.” 
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A&E Mysteries To Die For inhabit a realm of their own. They draw you deep into a labyrinth of 
shadowy figures, double-dealings and telltale clues, leaving you guessing. Lose yourself in the twisted, 
intriguing world of Silent Witness, Dalziel and Pascoe, Poirot, Midsomer Murders or A Touch of Frost 
This is the place between sanity and madness. This is A&E Mysteries...to die for. 


Monday & Tuesday 9pm et/10pm pt 
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L ove house plants but have that proverbial “black thumb”? Do you travel too much 
to give your plants the care they need to thrive? Prefer not having a friend or neigh- 
bor in your home to water your plants while on vacation? These and just about any other 
reason for not having beautiful, healthy house plants are now out the window. Introducing 
the Plantsitters by Waternet, the ingeniously designed indoor “babysitter” for people who 
love plants but don’t have the time to per- 
sonally give them the care they need. The 
Plantsitters are unique, flexible watering 
systems that provide maintenance-free, 
precision watering for up to 30 plants at 

a time for two weeks or more. They're the 
perfect home-helper for year-round 
watering and hassle-free plant care when 
traveling on business, holiday or vacation. 
Plantsitters comes in three sizes -- 
Plantsitter 1 designed to care for one large 
specimen plant weighing up to 132 lbs, 
for up to 5 weeks. Plantsitter 10 and 
Plantsitter 30 tend up to 10 plants and 30 plants respectively for ewo weeks or more. 
Using patented technology, Waternet Plantsitters deliver water at fixed intervals to each 
plant through specially designed drippers that allow you to regulate water flow to the plant 
based on its size. All are battery-powered (D batteries) with easy-fill water reservoirs, have 





Plantsiteer 10 


Plantsitter 1 


powerful pumps and sophisticated color-keyed control indicators for easy monitoring of 
battery and water levels. Manual over-ride controls let you easily change the amount of 
water the plants receive. And what's more, both the Plantsitter 10 and 30 are capable of 
watering hanging plants five feet above the floor. \deal for indoor, greenhouse and covered 
balcony use. Made of high-impact plastic and backed by the manufacturer's 2 year warran- 
ty, The Plantsitters are designed to provide years of reliable plant care. Plantsitters -- its 
almost like having a professional gardener right in your home. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. Plantsitter 1 $69.95 ($8.95) #9350. Plantsitter 10 $69.95 ($8.95) 
#3960. Plantsitter 30 $129.95 ($11.95) #9370. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS 


800-644-8100 


Extension TIMEA830 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: Send check or 
money order for the total amount (includ- 
ing S & H) or credit card number and expi- 
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Tools For Living” 
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Louisiana, MO 63353 
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Life Aboard Mir 


THANKS FOR THE RIVETING STORY ABOUT 
U.S. astronaut Michael Foale’s time 
aboard the Mir space station [SPACE, Nov. 
3]. After reading about the near disaster 
when the supply ship crashed into Mir 
and knocked out half its power supply, I 
gained a new respect for all the men and 
women who risk their lives for mankind. 
Whether it’s their working together to 
avert a crisis, enjoying the quiet peaceful- 
ness of space or having empathy (and even 
tears) for their fellow man, there’s some- 
thing the Pentagon and Russia can learn 
from these brave people. 

David Rucks 

Paducah, Ky. 


Say No to a Plate of Pills 


YOUR REPORT DEMONSTRATED HOW 
long-term megadoses of vitamins and 
minerals can become problematic 


(HEALTH, Nov. 10]. What is missing in 
our society is the important daily intake 
of basic whole foods. Vitamins are not 
intended to replace what we eat, and 
they do not provide us with the full ben- 
efit of fresh vegetables and fruits. Moth- 
er Nature has taken thousands of years to 
provide us with unprocessed foods rich 
in vitamins, minerals, enzymes and oth- 
er healthful qualities that no plate of pills 
can replace. 
Wesley Hillier 
Naples, Fla. 


I KNOW A NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
been taking about 45 times the recom- 
mended daily dose of vitamin C because 
they think it will protect them from colds 
or cancer or even AIDS. Now we know 
vitamin megadoses can be dangerous, 
one thing still confuses me. Some vita- 
mins have many times the recommend- 
ed daily intake. If overdosing is such a 
risky business, why are companies mak- 
ing capsules that force us to take more 
than is healthy for us? 
Sean Sunley 
Regina, Sask. 


Writing from the Heart 


SHOULDN'T YOU KNOW BETTER THAN TO 
judge a book by its cover? The promo- 
tional strategy of a Diana tie-in, which 
inspired the cover of my book, may be 
questionable, even exploitative, as your 
snide little squib suggested [PEOPLE, 
Nov. 10], but then again it may not be. I 
could provide good arguments on both 
sides of the issue. But don’t you owe your 
readers some clue as to whether the con- 
tents of the book, Our Mothers’ Spirits, 
merit reading? After all, this is an unusu- 














From the renowned actors, to the revered sovereigns, to the feared criminals, you know their names, 
but you never really know the people until you see them on Biography” on A&E. Biography digs deep into 
the lives of fascinating people for a uniquely thorough, honest and inevitably surprising presentation of 
their life stories. Like the lives it examines, there’s nothing ordinary about it. This is unparalleled 
entertainment with unrivaled insight. This is Biography. 
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If a tree falls on your car 
in the forest, 
does anyone hear it? 
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Car hits tree. Or tree hits car. Airbags inflate. OnStar Center is alerted. Computer map 
pinpoints location. Adviser calls back 
service provider. Yes, someone will hear you 


can't call, we'll hear you. We'll hear you tn 





lf your car is stolen, we can track it. If you're locked out, we can unlock. It’s a service called 
OnStar. It's available on nearly 2 million new GM vehicles. And it gives you more peace of 


mind. Because it’s a jungle out there. Even when it’s only a forest OnNST. 
Call 1-888-ONSTAR-7 or visit our website at www.onstar.com AR 
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al collection by 42 men writing from the 
heart about the lives and deaths of their 
mothers. And it includes works from some 
of our finest literary masters—Updike, 
Cheever and Stegner, to name just a few. 
Bob Blauner 

Berkeley, Calif. 


The Love of a Woman 


| THOROUGHLY ENJOYED HUNTER THOMP- 
son’s story about his adventures driving 
up the California coast [SHOW BUSINESS, 
Nov. 10], even though he trashed my 
profession of astrology. What emerges in 
the piece is how the tenderness and love 
of a woman can tame the heart of even 
the most vulgar, nihilistic and wounded 
man as he realizes he’s past his prime. 
Perhaps a competent spiritual astrologer 
could have validated Thompson’s com- 
plex pathology 30 years ago. 
Robert P. Blaschke 
Nehalem, Ore. 


Return of “Brilliant Pebbles’? 


LEON JAROFF WAS OFF BASE IN CRITICIZ- 
ing President Clinton’s veto of the Clem- 
entine II program that would target an 
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Time and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 
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asteroid with a space probe [ VIEWPOINT, 
Oct. 27]. The veto had nothing to do with 
asteroid indifference and everything to 
do with the fundamental weaknesses of 
the program. Clementine II is a thinly 
disguised version of the discredited 
“Brilliant Pebbles” missile-defense pro- 
gram of the 1980s, which posed major 
technical and treaty-compliance prob- 
lems. The Air Force in 1997 did not want 
in its budget this Son of Brilliant Pebbles, 
masquerading as an_asteroid-research 
program. Vetoing Clementine II was the 
right and responsible thing to do. NASA is 
already tackling this issue with a planned 
asteroid mission in 1999. 
John H. Gibbons 
Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 
Washington 


Moving Toward Clean Elections 


IN HER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CREATIVE 
Coalition's effort in Massachusetts on 
behalf of campaign-finance reform 
[AMERICAN SCENE, Nov. 10], Tamala M. 
Edwards drew only a partial picture and 
overemphasized the impact of celebrity. 
Edwards failed to state that for all the 
autograph seekers who appeared, many 
more Massachusetts residents listened 
thoughtfully to the Creative Coalition’s 
presentation of the important points of 
the issue. They listened, and they signed 


| our petitions. The Creative Coalition, 


joined by several other New York-based 
organizations, exceeded its most ambi- 
tious projections by gathering more than 
8,000 signatures in one day. A clean- 
elections law has moved closer to 
becoming a reality in the Bay State, and 
the Creative Coalition is pleased to be a 
part of that process. 
Alec Baldwin, President 
The Creative Coalition 
New York City 
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For several days, your nose has been a 
little stuffy, but it hasn't stopped you 
from your daily activities. Today is anoth- 
er story: your head is too heavy to lift 
from the pillow, your throat is raw, and 
your nose has gone on strike, You're pret- 
ty sure you have a cold—again. When 
you call in sick, you can take comfort 
from two facts. First, you're not alone: 
the work day you're about to miss is one 
of about 15 million lost to colds in the 
U.S. every year. And second, what you've 
got probably isn’t serious. At worst, you 
might end up with a secondary bacterial 
infection of the middle ear or sinus, 
which can be treated with antibiotics. 


But what if you have the flu? Confusion 
is understandable. Like influenza, the 
cold is a respiratory infection caused by 
a virus. Some symptoms, such as nasal 
congestion and chest pain, can be similar 
in both ailments, but there the resem- 
blance ends. 


Typically, colds begin slowly, two 

to three days after infection with the 
virus. The first symptoms are usually 

a scratchy, sore throat, followed by 
sneezing and a runny nose. Temperature 
is usually normal or only slightly elevat- 
ed, A mild cough can develop several 
days later. Symptoms usually run their 
course in two days to a week without 


a doctor's intervention. 


The flu, on the other hand, begins with 
a sudden onset of headache, dry cough 
and chills that get worse quickly. This 
abrupt appearance and rapid progression 





Fighting the Cold War 


help distinguish influenza from the 
common cold. Muscle aches in your 
back and legs and high fever typically 
begin to subside on the second or 
third day, when respiratory symptoms 
like nasal congestion and sore throat 
begin to emerge. 


“With the typical symptoms, it’s not 
necessary to contact your physician 
immediately,” says Dominick Iacuzio, 
Ph.D., influenza program officer 

with the National Institutes of Health. 
Of course, these symptoms may occur 

in more severe illnesses, such as strep 
throat. If symptoms persist, become 
severe or localized in the throat, stomach 
or lungs, consult your physician. 


Source: Consumer Information Center, General Services 
Administration. For a wide range of health publications 


and more information on colds and flu, visit their web 





site at hrep://www. pucblo. gsa. gor 
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Coping with 
Wintertime Allergies 


Cold weather means the end of hay 
fever season. But don’t put away that 
box of tissues. Many allergies are year- 
round problems, indoors and out. 
Give yourself a breather by limiting 
your exposure to some of the most 
common allergens. 


Mold—A Big Culprit 

Try to make your home inhospitable to 
spores— tiny black specks that generate 
new fungus colonies. Clear wet dirt and 
leaves away from the foundation and 
gutters of your house to prevent outdoor 
mold from accumulating near windows 
and doors. Bring firewood inside only 
for immediate use in your fireplace or 
wood-burning stove. The ideal candi- 
date for these chores is someone who 
isn't allergic to outdoor mold. Anyone 
else should put on gloves and a face 
mask. But even if you wear protective 


clothing, allergic people should keep 


(continued next page) 
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of complete symptom coverage in one tablet. 


Takes care of all your symptoms: 


Your stuffy, congested nose...those itchy, watery eyes...that 
runny nose...your itchy ears/palate...and all that sneezing. 


Works right day and night. 

Lets you be alert during the day and sleep at night (incidence 
of drowsiness, 6%, vs sugar pill, 4%; incidence of sleepless- 
ness, 5%, vs sugar pill, 1%). Dry mouth was the most com- 
monly reported side effect with CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR (8% 
vs sugar pill, 2%). 


Relief without that “medicated” feeling. 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR provides 24-hour symptom control that 
won't make you drowsy, so you can focus on your normal daily 
activities rather than on your symptoms and medication. it’s 
all-day relief like no other. 


CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR contains pseudoephedrine sulfate, which also is in 
many over-the-counter (OTC) and prescription medications. Too much pseu- 
doephedrine sulfate can cause nervousness, s| dizziness, and 
other related side effects. Therefore, concurrent use of CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR 
with OTC antihistamines and decongestants should be avoided. 


There are some people who should not take CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR. 
Other people need to be especially careful using it. Therefore, be sure 
to tell your healthcare provider if you have high blood pressure, heart 
disease, diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid or liver problems, or difficulty 
urinating, or if you are taking MAO inhibitors (prescription medicines 
that treat depression), or if you become pregnant or are nursing a baby. 
You should not use this product if you have a history of difficulty in 
swallowing tablets or any medical problems associated with swallowing 
abnormalities. Also, CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR must not be chewed or broken. 
For a $5.00 coupon and important free information about relief of nasal 
congestion and other seasonal nasal allergy symptoms, 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN ext. 588 


(1-800-252-7484) 
Ask your doctor about a trial of 


Once-a-day . 
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All-day, all-night relief 


Please see following page for additional important information. Visit our Web Site at: http://www.claritin.com 
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preventive and/or treatment medication mouth if you are extremely sensitive 
readily available. Mold can also flourish to dust—a powerful allergen. At 
indoors if the humidity is too high. the end of the holidays, prepare for 
When the heat is on, check humidity a dust-free future. Clean and dry 
levels in rooms that can be damp— decorations, seal them in plastic bags 
typically bathrooms and basement living and place the bagged items in airtight 
rooms. Try to keep indoor humidity containers or boxes. 


below 50%. If that’s too dry to be com- 
fortable, increase the humidity, as long 
as allergy symptoms are minimal. 


Of course, most households have other 
sources of dust. Heating vents can blow 
accumulated debris throughout your 


Where There's Fire home, so clean or replace the filters in 

Thisre’s Seaoke ; your furnace. Pay special attention to 
; any attached humidifiers. Placing a 

A roaring fire in the hearth is a cheerful nonflammable filtering material, such 

sight. Unfortunately, unseen particles | as cheesecloth, over heating vents can 

can irritate the nose, eyes and throat. help catch dust particles. 

Before you light that fire, clean your 

chimney and be sure the fireplace flue O Christmas Tree! 


works properly. Replace the fireplace 
screen with doors and keep them closed 
to eliminate as much smoke as possible. 
If you use a wood-burning stove, talk 
with your allergist or family physician 
about ways to reduce irritants caused by 
smoldering embers. 


Live trees are lovely, but they can carry 
mold and pollen. To kill spores, wipe 
the trunk thoroughly with a solution 
of lukewarm water and diluted bleach 
(one part bleach to 20 parts water). 
Some evergreens, particularly junipers 
and cedars, may be pollinating even in 
the middle of winter. Look for a yellow- 
ish tinge on the trunk and needles. 
What to do if you find it? 
Before bringing the tree inside, 
remove visible pollen grains 
with a leaf blower. 


Dust 


As you embark on a hazardous journey 

to a dust-filled attic, basement or garage 
to retrieve decorations and ornaments, 
consider investing in a 
mask to wear over _\ 
your nose and 
























Common Scents 


When you're decorating your 
home, eliminate scented candles, 
potpourri, air fresheners and 
plant arrangements that can cause 
discomfort for guests who are sensitive 
to strong odors. And if you 
suffer from allergies, carry the 
appropriate medication 
when you make your holiday 
rounds, as you can expect 
to encounter a host of environ- 
mental hazards—from perfumes 
and pine wreaths to aromatic 
baking—any one of which may 
trigger allergic symptoms. 


Source: The Asthma and Allergy Foundation. For a free 
information packet call 1-800-7-ASTHMA, or visit 
their web site at hrp://www.aafa.org 





Cold 
or Flu? 


TIME Is 
ON YOUR SIDE 





The only proven cure for colds is 
time. Get plenty of bed rest, drink 
lots of fluids and give your body 

a chance to fight back. Saline nose 
drops or sprays may be helpful 

in relieving nasal congestion, espe- 
cially for infants. Some people 
swear by vitamin C, There is no 
conclusive evidence, but the vita- 
min may reduce the severity or 
duration of symptoms, according 
to the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Disease. The draw- 
back? Consuming vitamin C in 
large amounts over long periods 
can cause diarrhea and distort stan- 
dard urine and blood tests. 


The pharmaceutical arsenal has its 
own limitations. Antibiotics won't 
have any effect on colds. Because 
these drugs cannot kill viruses, they 
should be reserved for bacterial 
complications, such as sinus or 
ear infections. Overuse of anti- 
biotics has become a very serious 
problem, creating a resistance in 
disease-causing bacteria that 

may render antibiotics ineffective 
in certain conditions. 


If a child or a teenager is suf- 
fering with the flu or chickenpox, 
eliminate aspirin and products 
containing aspirin. Salicylate, 

a component found in these prod- 
ucts, has been associated with 
Reye’s syndrome, a rare condition 
that can be fatal. People with asth- 
ma and chronic bronchitis may 
also be sensitive to salicylate, and 
should avoid these products. 





wide range of health publications and more 
information on colds and flu, visit their 
web site at brp://www: pueblo. gsa. gov 
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44 This is not over. 77 
SANDY BERGER, 
the President's National 
Security Adviser, on the 
return of U.N. weapons 
inspectors to Iraq 


éé\s this now going to be 
pursued as vigorously as if it 
was a bad guy with a turban 
from a foreign country 
rather than some guy from 
corporate America in a blue 
pinstripe suit? 77 
AURELIE BECKER, 
mother of a TWA 800 crash 
victim, concerning the FBI's 
conclusion that the 
catastrophe was not the result 
of a criminal act 


é41’m blind. | couldn’t tell it 
was single-spaced. 7? 

JOHN GARDNER, 
Oregon State professor whose 
federal grant application for 
a computer Braille system 
was rejected because it 
wasn't double-spaced 


44 Goddammit, get in and 
get those files. Blow the 
safe and get it. 77 
RICHARD NIXON, 
to chief of staff H.R. 
Haldeman on breaking into 
the Brookings Institution to 
steal classified documents 
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A DOLL’S LIFE Mattel announced that Barbie, icon and plaything, will soon ap- 
pear with a flatter bust and thicker waist. Were she to become wholly realistic, 
the doll—incarnated as a teenager 38 years ago—might look more like this. 
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THIS OLD WORLD KEEPS SPINNING 'ROUND 


YEVGENI PRIMAKOV 

Pretty in pinstripes. Russian 
minister soothes Saddam. Ruskies 
become the new diplomacrats 


JIANG ZEMIN 

Exports No. 1 dissident. See 
what happens when you give a 
dictator a 21-gun salute? 


JANET RENO 
® Can 10,000 Japanese men be 
wrong? Poll says A.G.'s a babe 
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JAMES P. HOFFA 
Be careful what you wish for. Focus 
will now shift to him. He can take 
the heat; can he stand the light? 
JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 
Chairman of race commission 
gags Ward Connerly. What 
happened to diversity? 
MIKAYLA MCCAUGHEY 

Gee, how much attention will 

you get with seven new siblings? 
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A Plot for Plots: Making 
Of a Grave Concern 


WHEN THE ARMY TIMES PUBLISHED A 
report six months ago on the increased 
number of waivers granted to otherwise 
ineligible people to be buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery, the story sank like a 
stone. Perhaps that’s because it didn’t 
have a p.r. campaign behind it like the 
one orchestrated last week by Insight 
magazine, owned by the conservative 
Washington Times newspaper. 

\ While the earlier story 
did not suggest that the 
waivers were payoffs to 
President Clinton’s political 
contributors, the Insight 
piece declared right up front 
that they “apparently” were. 
It offered no names and no proof. But that 
didn’t seem to matter. Insight faxed the 
story to talk-radio shows nationwide and 
dozens of Rush wannabes. Insight’s press 
release encouraged the talk-show hosts to 
call Representative TERRY EVERETT, an 
Alabama Republican who has been look- 
ing into the matter for months without 
reaching any conclusion. Smelling blood, 
JIM NICHOLSON, ex-Army Ranger and the 
chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee, blasted away. “This action 
goes way beyond selling sleepovers in the 
| Lincoln Bedroom, coffee parties in the 

Map Room, or Air Force One joyrides,” 
Nicholson said. 

According to Army Secretary Togo 

| West, Clinton has personally granted 
| waivers for four deceased people: a 

Supreme Court Justice; the wife of another 
Justice; an Army veteran who was killed 
while working as a federal drug agent in 
Peru; and a Marine Corps vet killed in the 
line of duty as a police officer. West himself 
granted 58 waivers, 42 of them to relatives 
of already buried veterans. After the Army 
released the names, Everett counseled cau- 
tion. “I urge everyone,” he said, “to avoid 
hasty conclusions.” —By Melissa August 
and Mark Thompson/Washington 


MORE CAMPAIGN FUND RAISING 


It's Leaking, It's Leaking... 


NOBODY WILL BE SURPRISED IF ATTORNEY 
General JANET RENO decides against nam- 
ing an independent counsel to probe tele- 
phone fund raising by President CLINTON 
and Vice President AL GORE. The 1883 sta- 
tute against soliciting funds on federal 
property has never been tested in a tele- 
phone-solicitation case, and Justice pros 
don’t want to start now. But 
Justice insiders are aston- 
ished at the number of leaks 
that have sprung, far ahead 
of the Dec. 2 decision dead- 
line, disclosing that Reno’s 
staff and the FBI want to shut 
down the case. Some officials suspect that 
| the leaks are trial balloons aimed at press- 
| ing the Attorney General to go along with 
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staff recommendations. Also, the leaks may 


| be meant to defuse the political outery sure 


to come from G.0.P. critics: Can anyone re- 
ally object to a shutdown if Justice career 
staff and the FBI are a united front? “Looks 
like there’s some heavy-duty softening 
going on,” says a ranking Justice official. 

In fact, sources say, FBI Director LOUIS 
FREEH still believes that an independent 
counsel should take over the whole 
campaign-funding probe, if only to 

answer all questions that may 

remain. —By Elaine Shannon/Washington 


Boogie with Bill; 
Browsers Welcome 


O.K., YOU’RE THE WORLD’S MOST FEARED 
monopolist, your ruthless predations the 
subject of a Justice Department probe. So 
what do you do to get away from it all? Get 
a cool haircut and party down amongst 
your fellow geeks. At last week’s Comdex, 
the computer industry's 
annual Las Vegas hoedown, 
Wild BILL GATES was feeling 
the groove at the Harley- 
Davidson Club on the 

Strip, dancing with the 
commoners until the wee 
hours. To see for yourself, go to ZDNet's 
PC Week Online (zdnet.com/pcweek) 

for a video playback of the Microsoft 
chairman’s floor technique. All in all, it 
was a fine way to undercut a nasty spate of 
bad p.r.—if this decade’s Darth Vader can 
cut loose like a heedless frat boy, he can’t 
be all bad, right? Especially with that hot 
new ‘do. —By Michael Krantz/New York 
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Nice Job, Turkey Fingers %5) 


HIS WEEK, FROM MAINE TO MAUI, a) 
T preschoolers are tracing their hands eo | 

and turning them into turkeys. ( | 
TIME challenged a few adults to produce 
their own seasonal tape-on-a-refrigerator 
artwork. Gold stars to them all. 











Senator Tom Harkin, lowa Democrat Jay Leno, talk-show host Martina Hingis, tennis star 
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Senator Tom Daschle, minority leader Karen Finley, performance artist Brian Boitano, figure skater 
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THE MAKING OF THE AU +< . wings in President Reagan's face. past 30 years. They spend the night next to 
PRESIDENT'S TURKEY, 1997 e? i (tr | OCTOBER: At 22 weeks, another the rooftop summer kitchen. Great view of 
Each Thanksgiving the National 5! **S..25--"— primary. Four birds make it. the White House. 

Turkey Federation presents a $ ah NOVEMBER 20: The National NOVEMBER 26: The big day. The National 
turkey to the President. The tale © Thanksgiving Turkey is chosen. Thanksgiving Turkey is escorted to the Rose 
behind this year’s bird: 2 And so is a runner-up—to Garden for the presidential cere- 
MAY: Some 2,000 turkey poults = serve by waiting (just like mony and the ritual dinner pardon. 
hatch at the Tar Heel Turkey : Al Gore), in case anything EPILOGUE: The two turkeys are 
Hatchery in Raeford, N.C. happens to No. 1. taken to their retirement shed at 
SEPTEMBER: At 16 weeks, 10 candidates NOVEMBER 25: The National a model farm in a Virginia park, to 
are selected—all toms (or males), because Turkey and the runner-up are share quarters and two meals a 
they're bigger. Criteria: size, feathers, flown to the capital and whisked to day and keep company with last 
posture, temperament. The last is not the Hotel Washington, left, where year’s birds (the only ex-Top Toms 





insignificant: the 1984 turkey flapped its all Top Turkeys have stayed for the still living) —By Alain L. Sanders 
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Climate change: 
where we come out 


The government representatives 
who will meet in Kyoto, Japan, 
dion # have a weighty task. They must 
Sees" consider several proposals for 
©" cutting emissions of carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases, knowing that 
each carries a large price tag for the global 
economy. 

We share the widespread concern over 
the possibility that human activity may con- 
tribute to global warming, and we have used 
this platform to participate in the climate 
change debate. On the eve of the Kyoto con- 
ference, we take this opportunity to sum up 
our position. 

Each of the proposals being weighed in 
Kyoto would require dramatic emissions cuts 
over the next 10 to 15 years. The most moder- 
ate plan calls for nations to stabilize emissions 
at 1990 levels by the year 2010. Why is that a 
problem? There is simply no easy way to get 
back to that level given the current and pro- 
jected rates of growth in energy demand. 
Agreeing to mandatory targets will stunt eco- 
nomic growth. 

Two questions, we believe, must be 
asked: Is it necessary? And is there a better 
way to do it? 

As to its necessity, the best answer to date 
is a resounding “maybe.” Even after two 
decades of progress, climatologists are still 
uncertain how—or even if—the buildup of 
man-made greenhouse gases is linked to global 
warming. It could be at least a decade before 
climate models will be able to link greenhouse 
warming unambiguously to human actions. 
Important answers on the science lie ahead. 

Credible economic studies, including 
those by Charles River Associates and Wharton 


Economic Forecasting Associates, point out the 
enormous, cumulative costs that these propos- 
als could have. Just stabilizing greenhouse gas 
emissions at 1990 levels and assuming the 
benefits of ongoing technology will compel 
industrialized nations to cut their consumption 
of fossil fuels by nearly 30 percent. 

Energy producers and energy-intensive 
industries will suffer most, but everyone will 
feel the pinch. Even if developing nations are 
exempted from emissions cuts (as many 
nations have proposed), they would also feel 
the impact, for they would face reduced mar- 
kets for their goods. 

There is a better way—one that doesn't 
commit nations to targets that may be scientif- 
ically overblown and financially crippling. The 
first steps are already being taken. There is 
much that governments and industry can do 
to reduce emissions and to foster research 
that will help us understand the global climate 
and devise technologies to protect it. 

Mobil has already begun. We are promot- 
ing energy savings throughout our operations. 
We are funding research into the scientific and 
economic consequences of climate change. 
And we're supporting research focused on 
technology solutions. We intend to do more. 
Our efforts multiplied a thousandfold by govern- 
ments and industry around the world can do 
much to alleviate the potential problem—with- 
out the pain that must ensue if emissions are cut 
without a clearer sense of the consequences. 

We urge the delegates at Kyoto to resist 
a “quick fix"—but instead to ponder what will 
truly benefit our planet. Any solution must be 
long term and truly global, requiring commit- 
ments from all nations. We are counting on 
their wisdom and their prudence. 


on 
Mobil The energy 


http://www.mobil.com/climatechange 


to make a difference. 


Sure our computers can run 
a billion dollar multinational 


But can they run a neighbor 








Assisting customers to achieve worldwide presence 

is one thing. But helping a neighborhood pizzeria ship deep- 

e dish pies all across the country, now that’s a real challenge. 

cor oration This is the puzzle Compaq faced when we undertook the 
” job of bringing Lou Malnati’s Priority Pizza business out of 

the paper-and-pencil age and into the computer age. 

h e ad 4 Our challenge was to set up a cost-effective order- 
OO Pizzeria @ processing system appropriate for a small business, one 
that could grow along with America’s insatiable desire 

for a better pizza. To accomplish this, Compaq and Data 

Connections (a local reseller) customized a computer 
system that helped Lou Malnati’s speed up their turn- 

around time on orders, while providing the latitude to 


accommodate fluctuating seasonal demands, In addition, 

















the system could also send out reminders to Lou's key 
customers, while managing payroll and developing 
creative materials. 

The return on this investment was realized in 
the first year. Lou Malnati’s saw their orders grow 
25%, allowing them to move their business from 
a house to a larger office space. But if you really 

want to experience firsthand how effective Compaq’s 
small business solutions can be, preheat your oven to 350° 
and call 1-800-LOU-TO-GO, For your local reseller, 
visit www.compaq.com/smb, For additional infor- 
mation, call 1-800-869-6875 and learn what 
Compaq, the world’s leading computer seller, 


can do for you over pepperoni and anchovies. 
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Who Wrote This (Expletive Deleted)? 





S$ SOMEONE WHO WROTE CAMPAIGN SPEECHES FOR 
Lyndon B. Johnson in 1964, I naturally assumed 
that the publication of Taking Charge: The Johnson 
White House Tapes, 1963-1964 would secure my 
place in history. After all, the White House taping 
system could easily have picked up L.B.J. saying 
how much he valued my speeches. It’s true that he never ac- 
tually used any of my speeches. On the other hand, he was 
known for his insincerity. I had that going for me. 

Maybe, for instance, I'd be mentioned in one 
of his rants about press accounts implying that 
Kennedy’s Harvard intellectuals were decamp- 
ing, abandoning the White House to a bunch of 
Texas yokels: “It’s just a damned lie is what it is. 
Why, I got this little ole boy, Trillin, who 
wrote me a brilliant speech called “The 
Spirit of St. George.’ Smartest little 
booger you'd ever hope to meet. He 
can write circles around those Har- 
vard pissants.” 

Also, I was sort of hoping that 
Taking Charge might settle some lin- 
gering questions about my role in the 
policy that came to dominate the Johnson presidency. Maybe 
next to a reference to some extemporaneous ramblings he had 
delivered on the campaign trail—yet another version of what 
we speechwriters used to call his county-commissioner 
speech—I'd find a footnote by Michael Beschloss, who edited 
the tapes, saying, “Technically, this speech was written by 
Calvin Trillin, but, since what L.B.J. said bears absolutely no 
resemblance to the text, Trillin is not considered responsible 
for the war in Vietnam or any other national catastrophe.” 

I worked in the Executive Office Building, and I was paid 














by the Democratic National Committee—in cash, as I remem- 
ber. Does that sound fishy and maybe illegal? I’d be happy to: 2 
testify to any congressional committee about such matters, as < 
long as it’s understood that my opening statement can include ° a 
some of the speeches I wrote that Johnson didn’t use. 

| think I'd begin with “The Spirit of St. George,” which 1: 
wrote for L.B.J. to deliver in Salt Lake City. It challenged 

Americans to have the sort of spirit the Mormons 
demonstrated in the 19th century when, 
rather than settle into the relatively com- 
fortable life they'd managed to build in 
Salt Lake City, they trekked back into the 
wilderness to found a temple at St. 
George, Utah. 
“It’s your best speech,” my boss told me. “Un- 
fortunately, it’s been decided that the 
President is going to Philadelphia 
instead.” 

For a moment or two, I sat in 
stunned silence. Then I said, “Do you 
think that every place it says ‘Mormon’ 

they could just cross that out and put in 
‘Quaker’?” 

If that option was considered, it was not reflected on the 
tapes Beschloss included in Taking Charge. In fact, I couldn't 
find any reference at all to my speeches. Then I noticed the date 
of the final tape—Aug. 29, 1964. Of course! That was a few weeks 
before I arrived in Washington. The references to my speeches 
must be in Volume II. As I envision it, L.B.J. is alone in the Oval 
Office during one of the darkest days of the war in Vietnam. He 
is looking for inspiration. Idly, he picks up a manuscript from a 
pile on his desk. It is titled “The Spirit of St. George.” He begins 
to read aloud. 2 












HEALTH 


TOUPEES AWAY Hair-impaired guys, take heart. The 
FDA has okayed an Rogaine, the hair- 
growth drug. If it works—and it doesn't always—it takes 
two months instead of four and grows 45% more mane. 


IS THAT A FAT? In women, it’s not the total amount of 
fat consumed that matters, it’s the kind. Soybean and 
olive oil can actually reduce the risk of heart attack. Stick margarine, 
though, dramatically increases it—even more than fat from meat. 
INFECTION PROTECTION There's help for hospital workers 
exposed to HIV from, say, a needle prick. Taking anti-AIDS drugs 
soon afterward can cut the odds of becoming infected by 80%. 


Sources: Pharmacia & Upjohn; New England Journal of Medicine (2,3) 
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STAY HOME! Workers with respiratory illnesses 
probably ought to stay away from work and keep their 
contagious germs to themselves. Yet a survey shows 
that nearly 85% go into the office anyway. One reason 
cited: they feel guilty about calling in sick. 


THE REAL KILLER Most middle-aged women fear 
cancer, especially breast cancer, more than any other disease. 
But the No. 1 killer of women is heart attack. Don't ignore it. 

NO REST FOR THE WEARY Older women who survive a hip fracture 
face yet another worry. For unknown reasons, their chance of dying 
from other ailments, like stroke, is raised for at least five years. 


Sources: Wellness Councils of America; National Council on Aging: American Journal of Public Health 
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® An antenna built into the 
roof provides crystal-clear 
satellite-TV reception (with up 
to 200 channels) and high- 
speed Internet access. 

@ A heads-up display projects 
driving instructions and E-mail 
notices directly onto the wind- 
shield. When the driver says, 
“Read E-mail,” the car reads 
the messages aloud. 

© The driver's touch-sensitive 
control panel includes options 
for selecting music, checking 
stock quotes, consulting road 
maps, paging and faxing. 

© Larger screens in front of 
each passenger seat provide 
individual controls for browsing 
the Web or watching TV. 

© By plugging a hand-held 
computer into a slot on the 
dashboard, the driver can re- 
view appointments and look up 
phone numbers and addresses. 





My Car Is Smarter Than Your Car 


ASHBOARD NAVIGATION SYSTEMS MAY 
be all the rage right now, but they’re 
just a hint of what the wired car of 


the future will do. Last week IBM un- 
veiled a “Network Vehicle” that can read 


ise ee eB) 
SCREEN SAVERS A computer can never be too thin, 








even if it's too rich for most budgets. Some of 
the biggest hits at Comdex last week were 
downright anorexic—and nearly worth their 
weight in gold. Samsung’s SyncMaster 
» 5OOTFT, top, isa 

$3,000, 15-in. flat-panel 

LCD monitor that, viewed 
from the side, all but dis- 
appears. Its portable peer 
is the 3-Ib, Mitsubishi Pe- 
dion ($6,000), a ’-in. thin 
laptop that fits in the small- 
est briefcase. 


E-mail aloud, find local hotels and restau- 
rants and deliver both TV programming 
and full Internet access. But don’t trade in 
that Lexus just yet: these dream machines 
won't hit the road for at least five years. 
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Modems onthe Move: “23, 
Restless and Speedy ‘ 


F YOU STILL CAN’T AFFORD A HIGH- 
[>< ISDN line, the old modulator- 
demodulator still has a few tricks up 
its sleeve. Acer’s Wireless PC Connection 
($200) uses 900-MHz spread-spectrum 






technology to permit notebook users to 
stray up to 500 ft. from their phone 
jacks for backyard or poolside 


computing. Meanwhile, 
SuperSonic ll ($200) from 
Diamond Multimedia 


yokes two modems (and 
two phone lines) to- 
gether to bring the ef- 
fective bandwidth up 
to 112 kbps (kilobits per sec.). If 
someone calls while you're online, the sys- 
tem just cuts the speed in half until you 
hang up the phone and then kicks back into 
full double-barrel bandwidth. 





Tired: Wired 


O ONE HAS HYPED THE DIGITAL REVO- 
N lution more unabashedly than the 

geeks at Wired Ventures. But even as 
Silicon Valley's high rollers were partying 
in Las Vegas, the way-new media upstart 
was laying off staff: 33 in all. There were 
also reports, denied by spokesfolks, that its 
cheeky Webzine Suck would be next, or that 
the whole company was on the block. It 
was, in Wired-speak, a reality check. 


EARED UP 


Digital cameras for 
consumers haven't got much 
cheaper this year, but they have 
got smaller and whizzier. 
Sharp's VE-LC2, top, comes with 
an eye-filling 2.5-in. LCD 
viewfinder, and its lens rotates a 
full 360 degrees—perfect for self- 
portraits. Panasonic's PalmCam 
PV-DC1080 sports a detachable 
flash and weighs in at less than a 
| third of a pound. Now, if only 
| they could find a way to crop 
those $500 price tags. 
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SETTLEMENT REACHED. Between the 
PISCATAWAY BOARD OF EDUCATION and 
SHARON TAXMAN, a white business 
teacher who sued the board for reverse 
discrimination after she was laid off in fa- 
vor of a black colleague with equal se- 
niority; for $433,500; in Piscataway, N.J. 
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DIED. MICHAEL HUTCHENCE, 37, sultry 
INXS front man; reportedly by hanging 
himself; at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel; in 
Double Bay, Australia. Formed in 1977 
as the Farriss Brothers (a reference to 
three of the five members), the Aussie 
band later opted for INXS—much hip- 
per and better suited to Hutchence’s 
hard-driving, sinewy appeal. The hit 
What You Need was topped by 

the bravura album Kick in 
1987. Hutchence dabbled 
in film but stayed loyal to 
the band, which had been 
preparing for its 20th 
anniversary tour. 























DIED. RUSS MEYER, 
74, hot-tempered 
pitcher for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers 
and other teams; 

of heart failure; 

in Oglesby, Ill. 
Over the course of 13 seasons, 
Meyers pitched in three World 
= Series, but his most memorable 
performance was a dugout tantrum 
sin 1953 that justified his moniker, 
< “the Mad Monk.” 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH and PRINCE PHILIP walked down 
the aisle of Westminster Abbey last week to 
commemorate their union in the place it all began 50 
years ago. Time’s report from 1947: 

This wedding, on a dark day of a troubled, distracted and 
most uncertain time, carried over six continents and 
seven seas a brightness so simple it was hard to 
understand ... Perhaps a London linotyper ... came 
closest to saying what it meant. “... Those two are getting 
married—they carry it on. | suppose it's having something 
steady in your life. And God knows there isn't much that’s 5 
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inist, with unambiguous results: during 
his Secretary-Generalship (1972-94), the 
Communist Party’s popular support 
dropped more than 50%. 


DIED. HAROLD GENEEN, 87, empire 
builder; of a heart attack; in New York 
City. During his 18 years as CEO of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph (1959 to 
1977), Geneen used some 300 takeovers 
to build ITT into one of history's most 
| sprawling conglomerates, only to see a 
| suecessor, Rand Araskog, strip down the 
company to its hotel-and-gaming core, 
which is likely to be sold. 


quell antiwar protests. Hun- 
dreds of students were ar- 
rested and dozens injured. 







LESTONES 


DIED. GEORGES MARCHAIS, 
77, France’s die-hard Com- 
munist chief who inadver- 
tently hastened his party's 
withering away; in Paris. 
Marchais remained a Stal- 


4,604: Number of bills 


introduced in the first session 
i. of the 105th Congress 


out 





7: Percentage of those bills that 
have been passed into law 


38: Number of children killed by air 
bags in car crashes since 1985 


1,750: Estimated number of lives 
saved by air bags in the same period 


514 million: Number of 


barrels of Iraqi oil imported to 
the U.S. in 1990 


0: Barrels of Iraqi oil imported to 
the U.S. in 1991 


1.2 million: Barrels of Iraqi oil 
imported to the U.S. in 1996 


DIED. GRAYSON KIRK, 94, 
imperious former presi- 
dent of Columbia Uni- 
versity; in Bronxville, 
N.Y. After he was ap- 
pointed in 1953, the 
university's endow- 
ments quadrupled. For 
all his financial acumen, 
Kirk grossly miscalcu- 
lated, when he 
called in 1,000 
police in 1968 to | 


25%: Drop in number of 
organized Ku Klux Klan and 

--\ neo-Nazi groups, from 186 to 
140, in 1995 and 1996 


23%: Increase in the number of 
organized skinhead groups, from 30 to 
37, in the same period 





FOR TIME 


49: Number of U.S. murders 
attributed to skinheads since 1988 


BOB HAMBLY 


Sources: U.S. Congress, NHTSA, U.S. DOE, Southern Poverty Law Center 
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steady these days.” ... Behind a parade of Abbey officials 
Elizabeth came up the aisle on her father’s arm. Her face 
looked drawn and pale. “My, she looks nervous,” gasped 
a lady ... Remembered too will be the silvered sounding 
of trumpets, the great beat of the Abbey organ, and the 
belling voice of Canterbury saying: “Philip, wilt thou have 
this woman,” and “Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, wilt thou 
have this man,” and the girl's response, “to love, cherish 
and to obey,” audible only to those nearest in the Abbey 
(but clear on the radio) and the tall, tender and slightly 
bending young man as he said: “With this ring | thee wed, 
with my body | thee worship.” 





By Elizabeth Bland, Daniel Eisenberg, Anita Hamilton, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Jamie Malanowksi and Joel Stein 
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Seven years ago, when we first started building Saturns, 
we discovered something really interesting. The federal crash- 
worthiness standards all call for the use of 5'8", 179-pound 
dummies. Which would be fine with us, except for one thing. 

Everybody deserves a safe car. Not just average-sized males. 
So, in addition to simulating crashes with the standard dummies, 
we simulate them with ones ranging from 45-pound six-year-olds 
to 4'11", 112-pound females to burly 6', 234-pound males. 

All these extra tests make life rough for our biofidelic 
(that’s engineering lingo for really lifelike) Hybrid II] dummies. 
But we know of no better way to make sure a Saturn’s steel 
spaceframe bends where it’s supposed to and doesn’t bend where 
it’s not. Or to figure out how to shape our seats to help prevent 
smaller folks from sliding under the seatbelts in an impact. Or to 
design Reduced Force Air Bags to protect people more safely. 

It comes down to this. We like all the people who drive 


Saturns. We don’t want to lose a single one. 











A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND f CAR 


The 1998 Saturn SL2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $13,195, including AC, retailer prep and transportation. Of 


We'd be happy to provide more information at 1-800-522-500 r visit us on the Internet at wwu.saturn.com. Ol Sa 


SATURN. 
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The McCaugheys’ faith, plus a 
gamble on fertility drugs, won 
them a seven-figure jackpot. But 
doctors fear they'll encourage 
others by making it look too easy 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


R. KATHERINE HAUSER WILL NEVER FORGET HER FIRST 
sight of Bobbi McCaughey’s babies on the screen of 
the ultrasound machine. Hauser, a reproductive en- 
docrinologist in Des Moines, Iowa, had been treating 
Bobbi for infertility, and the medication she'd pre- 
scribed had worked like a charm. Although it often 
takes repeated injections of ovulation-stimulating 
Metrodin to prime a woman’s reluctant eggs for suc- 
cessful conception, Bobbi got pregnant on the first try. Hauser 
had warned Bobbi and her husband Kenny that a side effect of 
fertility drugs can be multiple births; in about 20% of cases, a 
woman who conceives on Metrodin has twins or triplets or, in 
rare cases, quads or quints. 

But not even Hauser was prepared for what was happening in 
Bobbi’s abdomen. There on the sonogram, taken six weeks into the 
pregnancy, were not two or three fetuses, not five or six, but sev- 
en budding human forms, each in its own tiny sac of amniotic flu- 
id. Even now, halfa year later, she can’t fully describe how she felt. 
“The words shock and disbelief come to mind,” she says. “For a 
good length of time, I couldn’t wrap my mind around this.” 

Hauser’s sense of wonder was tempered with serious con- 
cern. Multiple pregnancies frequently end in miscarriage or 
stillbirth, and the risk multiplies with the number of fetuses. 
While septuplets have been delivered a handful of times, in no 
case have they all lived more than a few days or weeks. So Hauser, 
along with the McCaugheys’ perinatologists, Drs. Paula Mahone 
and Karen Drake, patiently explained to the McCaugheys the 
standard option in such a situation: they could, if they chose, un- 








Bobbi and Kenny share a private moment 
after the birth, while the hometown shows its pride 
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dergo “selective reduction”—a medical eu- 
phemism for the aborting of several fetuses 
so the others would stand a better chance of 
being born healthy. 

For many couples, deciding whether 
to sacrifice some of their children to save 
the others would pose an agonizing moral 
dilemma. For Bobbi, 29, and Kenny, 27, it 
was a no-brainer. As deeply religious Bap- 
tists, they are utterly opposed to abortion. 
“That just wasn’t an option,” Kenny told 
reporters last week. “We were trusting in 
the Lord for the outcome.” By convention- 
al medical standards, the McCaugheys 
were taking a huge gamble; by their own, 
they were simply living their faith. 

Andas just about everyone on the plan- 
et now knows, their faith was rewarded. 
Not only did the septuplets emerge from 
Bobbi’s womb intact last Wednesday, but 
they were healthier than anyone had dared 
hope. “I didn’t think we'd have this kind of 
outcome,” admitted an exhausted, exultant 
Mahone the day after she and Drake deliv- 
ered the babies by caesarean section. “It just 
strikes me as a miracle.” Kenny McCaugh- 
ey’s first public utterance, issued at a press 
conference at Missionary Baptist Church 
in Carlisle after a visit with his four new 
sons and three new daughters, was a sim- 
ple but eloquent “Wow!” 

The world clearly agreed. Within min- 
utes after the birth, the Iowa Methodist 
Medical Center and Blank Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children in Des Moines and the 
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» Scholarships to Hannibal-LaGrange 


College in Missouri 


» Ten years of photos from Sears Portrait 


Studio 


McCaugheys’ tiny nearby hometown of Car- 
lisle had become the focus of intense inter- 
national attention. President Clinton phoned 
to congratulate the new mother. “You 
know,” he said, “when those kids all go off 
to school ... you will be the best-organized 
manager in the U.S.” (Her reply: “That, or 
| will be in a straitjacket somewhere.”) 
Millions of people watched as the ex- 
tended McCaughey clan, members of the 
40-person medical team who assisted in 
the meticulously planned delivery and, fi- 
nally, Kenny and Bobbi trooped in front of 
the TV cameras to bear witness to their 
pride and joy. For some viewers, the re- 
peated references to God and miracles—by 
doctors as well as relatives-may have 
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seemed old-fashioned, even corny. But in 
the face of such passion and tenderness, it 
was hard for even the most cynical onlook- 
er to remain unmoved. 

In Carlisle, where Kenny works as a 
billing clerk at the local Chevrolet dealer- 
ship and Bobbi worked at home as a seam- 
stress, the reaction bespoke a neighborli- 
ness that seems to have vanished from too 
much of America. The incoming mayor 
vowed to find a plot of land for the 
McCaugheys, who live in a tiny two-bed- 
room ranch, and local businesses pledged 
to build a house and fill it with appliances. 
Chevrolet gave them a 15-seat van. Local 
banks opened accounts to hold the dona- 
tions that are already pouring in. And a 
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EVEN IN THE BEST HOMES, 
MULTIPLES ARE TROUBLE 


TS NOT FOR NOTHING THAT NATURE MADE SINGLE BIRTHS 

the rule. Human babies, with their extended infancy and years 

of dependency, may be the hardest of all young to raise. The 

McCaugheys may be warmed by television lights this week, but | 
history suggests that when the lights go off, the new parents will 
need all the help they can get. 

The darkest of the cautionary tales is that of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets of Ontario, Canada. Born in 1934 during the depths of the 
Depression, the five girls were seen by the Canadian government 
as a welcome tonic for a beleaguered public. By an act of Ontario's 
parliament, they were taken from their parents and exhibited 
behind glass at a facility christened Quintland. At one point they | 
drew more tourists than Niagara Falls. 

After years of litigation, the parents regained custody, but 
homelife turned out to be as bleak as life in Quintland, with alle- 
gations of sexual abuse at the hands of a remote father. Two of the 
girls died young—one of a seizure, one of a stroke; the others have 
survived but remain embittered and have petitioned for compen- 


| Although they got help, the parents of the Dilley sextuplets, shown 
here at age 4, were soon overwhelmed by diapers and daily feedings 
| 

| 

















brigade of neighbors and friends has co- 
ordinated meal preparation, laundry, 
transportation, baby sitting and house- 
cleaning. “They say it takes a village to 
raise children,” says city administrator 
Neil Ruddy. “We just didn’t know it would 
be our village.” 

Farther afield, Procter & Gamble, 
Mott’s and Gerber offered the McCaugh- 
eys free diapers for life, free apple juice 
and baby food. Hannibal-LaGrange Col- 
lege in Hannibal, Mo., promised scholar- 
ships for all seven children—possibly elim- 
inating at a stroke one of the greatest 
financial burdens of parenthood. “We 
were planning to raise our kids on what we 
earn,” said Kenny at a Friday press con- 
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, changing tables, car seats and _ 
strollers from Toys “R” Us 
» Kitchen with two of every \ 
appliance from Maytag 


» Lifetime supply of Pampers 
from Procter & Gamble 








ference, “but it looks as though help is 
pouring in.” 

Seven healthy babies born at once are 
clearly a testament to the marvelous 
workings of nature, or God, depending on 
your point of view. But they are also a 
powerful demonstration of human inge- 
nuity. The septuplets graphically demon- 
strate both the promise of modern fertili- 
ty treatments and their peril. Risky as it 
was, Bobbi’s pregnancy was only the first 
of many serious hurdles the family might 
encounter. Because they're nearly always 
premature, multiple babies have 12 times 
as great a chance of dying in infancy. If 
they survive, they face all sorts of potential 
problems later in life, from cerebral palsy 
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to kidney and bowel problems to blind- 
ness to mental retardation. 

Even when multiple babies are rela- 
tively healthy, the joy they bring is accom- 
panied by the terrible toll—physical, emo- 
tional and financial—their care takes on the 
parents. Says Barbara Luke, a perinatal 
epidemiologist at the University of Michi- 
gan: “It is an injustice to children to be 
born in litters,” 

Nonetheless, multiple births are occur- 
ring more often now than at any other time 


| in history. Infertility has been on the in- 


crease in recent decades, in large part be- 
cause many women are delaying childbear- 
ing in order to pursue their education and 
careers. In response, doctors have devel- 
oped a wide variety of treatments—not just 
infertility drugs but also high-tech meth- 
ods, including in-vitro fertilization in its 
many variations. As a result, the number of 
multiple births has more than quadrupled 
in the past quarter-century. 

None of that was on the McCaugheys’ 
minds when they first went to see Hauser 
last spring. Their daughter Mikayla was 16 
months old, and all they wanted was to give 
her a brother or sister. Bobbi had had trou- 
ble conceiving Mikayla; she had finally be- 
come pregnant after spending a fruitless 
year on one fertility drug and then switch- 
ing to the more powerful Metrodin. Nei- 
ther she nor Kenny wanted to wait a year 
this time, so she went on Metrodin right 
away—though, on Hauser’s advice, at a 





sation for their mistreatment. They emerged from seclusion last 
week to offer advice to the McCaugheys (see open letter). 

For other families, health problems have been the chief 
concern. In 1985, Patti Frustaci of Orange, Calif., gave birth to sep- 
tuplets; one was stillborn, and three died within 19 days. Cerebral 
palsy and retardation had been diagnosed by the time the three 
survivors reached age 3. Ultimately, the family won a $2.7 million 
settlement against the clinic and the doctor who prescribed fertil- 
ity drugs for Frustaci. She came back for further treatments, how- 
ever, and this time gave birth to robust twins. She has since left her 
family; the children are being raised by their father. 

Even when health concerns don’t plague families of multiples, 
financial and housekeeping woes do. In 1993, Keith and Becki Dil- 
ley of Indianapolis, Ind., became parents of healthy sextuplets and 
were buried under an avalanche of daily feedings and diaper | 
changes. A local developer sold them a new home at cost, but af- | 
ter four years, financial pressures forced them to move to a small- 
er one. In 1984, William Kienast, the father of New Jersey quintu- 
plets, reacted to similar hardships and mounting financial 
problems by committing suicide. 

It is likely that happy, if struggling, families like the Dilleysout- | 
number tragic ones like the Dionnes. But ifthe McCaugheysneed | 
a reminder of what awaits them, a recent study provides it. Ac- 
cording to Australian researchers, it takes 198 hours a week to run 
a household and care for triplets. That’s 30 more hours than there 
are in a week.—By Jeffrey Kluger. Reported by Andrea Dortman/New York | 
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lower dose. But while doctors can careful- 
ly control the number of embryos they in- 
sert with in-vitro fertilization, fertility drugs 
are basically a roll of the dice. 


NCE THE MCCAUGHEYS HAD 
decided that Bobbi would car- 
ry all the babies, the priority 
for her prenatal care was sim- 
ple: if the septuplets were to 
have a chance, they had to be 
kept inside the womb as long 
as possible. The milestone her 
two perinatologists were shooting for was 
28 weeks, the critical point at which a baby’s 
organs and nervous system are sufficiently 
formed to offer a good chance of survival. 

It was an ambitious goal. The more ba- 
bies a woman is carrying, the earlier they 
try to force their way out. On average, 
triplets emerge at 33 weeks, seven weeks 
before full term, and quadruplets at 31 
weeks. No figures exist for quints and oth- 











er multiples because so few are born, but | 


the trend isn’t encouraging. 


To keep things as stable as possible, | 


Drs. Mahone and Drake ordered Bobbi to 
bed just three weeks after the septuplets 
were discovered. On Oct. 15 she was 
moved into the lowa Methodist Medical 
Center, where she could be put on med- 
ication to stave off labor and where she and 
the babies were within easy reach of the la- 
bor team that had already been assembled. 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t until Bobbi en- 
tered the hospital that word of her remark- 
able pregnancy became public, though it 
had been an open secret in and around 
Carlisle for months. That may seem in- 
credible for anyone who hasn't experi- 
enced the close-knit solidarity of a small 
Midwestern town. But while Bobbi’s con- 
dition was discussed freely in Carlisle, the 
McCaugheys’ neighbors quietly agreed 
that word shouldn't leak to outsiders. Says 
Kay Scholl, who runs Carlisle Foods with 
her husband: “Nobody asked us personally 
to keep it a secret, but it was known that 
this was the family’s wishes. I’m extremely 
proud that we honored that.” Even re- 
porters at Kccl, the css affiliate in Des 
Moines, who got wind of the story early on, 


agreed to keep it under wraps. “Even if the | 


ethics debate was raging in our minds,” ex- 
plains KccI reporter Steve Karlin, “we 
have to live here.” 

Aside from the antilabor drugs, Bobbi 


had no special medical intervention; her | 


treatment consisted mostly of downing 
vitamins, minerals and high-protein nu- 
tritional supplements. And while the risk 
of miscarriage, high blood pressure or 
other complications was always present, 
she stayed healthy right up to and 
through the magic 28-week barrier. Fi- 





nally, last Tuesday, in the middle of her 
30th week, the contractions that had 
been kept under control by medicine in- 
creased to 10 an hour. 

More drugs might have helped Bobbi 
delay the inevitable, but, says Drake, 
“she'd had it.” It was time to execute the 
plan that had been worked out over the 
previous two months. The delivery took 


place in a two-room surgical suite that nor- | 


mally serves cardiac patients. At 12:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, Bobbi was partly anes- 
thetized; 18 minutes later, the boy nick- 
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MIKAYLA? 
N THE RUSH OF PUBLICITY, ONE 
small figure near the center of 
the McCaughey family drama 
has been all but ignored: 22- 
month-old Mikayla. Overnight, the 
McCaugheys’ first daughter has 
gone from the privileged position of 
an only child to being one sibling 
among many, many more. 

“It is rather sad to realize that 
this little girl’s normal life is over,” 
says child psychologist Penelope 
Leach. “The impact of the birth 
of twins on an older sibling is ex- 
treme enough, but to be outnum- 
bered seven times is obviously 
rather different. She will always be 
seen as the sister of the septuplets 
and will always see herself as that. 
For a little girl to have her sisters 
and brothers continually photo- 
graphed and to see their pictures 
displayed all over is not normal. 
She will be very jealous and feel 
very, very left out. And, I’m afraid, 
very lonely.” a 





named Hercules (he'd been supporting the 
weight of all his siblings in the womb) was 
lifted out. “There was a lot of pressure,” 
says anesthesiologist Dr. Dirk Brom, “but it 
all went like clockwork.” Bobbi was quiet, 
Brom recalls, but “there were tears in her 
eyes as her babies were being born.” Before 
she left the operating room, Bobbi was re- 
portedly given a tubal ligation. 

As they were delivered, each infant— 
Kenneth Robert (a.k.a. Hercules), then 
Alexis May, Natalie Sue, Kelsey Ann, 
Brandon James, Nathan Roy and, finally, 
Joel Steven—was taken to an adjacent 
room, placed on a warmer bed and given 
a ventilator tube and an intravenous line; 
then each was moved to the intensive 
care unit at the Blank Hospital. All the ba- 
bies were initially listed in serious condi- 
tion, which is actually better than expect- 


| ed, considering they were 10 weeks 


premature. Joel was briefly downgraded 
to critical on Wednesday because of 
blood loss. But by evening he had re- 
bounded, and he has as good a chance of 
thriving as his siblings. 

Despite their lack of growing space 
and premature delivery, the septuplets 
were surprisingly big, ranging from a re- 
spectable 2 Ibs. 5 oz. for Kelsey to a (rela- 
tively) strapping 3 Ibs. 4 oz. for Kenneth. 
Still, like most preemies, all the babies had 
trouble breathing at first. Dr. Robert Shaw, 
the neonatologist in charge of the babies’ 
care, originally predicted that this condi- 
tion would last four or five days. But by Fri- 
day, Kenneth had begun breathing on his 
own and had his status upgraded to fair. 
The rest remained in serious condition, but 
that’s par for the course. “We're trying to let 
them rest, limit their exposure to infections 
and let them grow stronger,” says Shaw. 
“We're working at maintaining their tem- 
peratures, which is not easy to do in an 
lowa winter.” 

If all goes well, the kids will be out of the 
hospital by late January—which is when 
they would have been born if they had gone 
full term. Their mother, who has been visit- 
ing her babies by wheelchair, may leave the 
hospital early this week. In a television in- 
terview Friday, Bobbi said she'll be home 
for Thanksgiving “if I have to walk home.” 

Over the next few weeks, the medical 
team will try to wean the babies off their 
breathing tubes and IV infusions, and 
then start them on breast milk and for- 
mula to get their tiny digestive systems 
working. All the while, the doctors and 
nurses will be watching carefully; they're 
well aware that in the only other live sep- 
tuplet birth, to a Saudi woman in Sep- 
tember, three of the babies died a month 
later. They'll be giving the parents as 
many chances as possible to touch, hold 
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and care for their children. On Friday, 
Bobbi and Kenny held Kenneth for the 
first time. “It was incredible,” said Bobbi. 
“I can’t wait to hold all of them.” 

Even after the septuplets go home, 
they won't be out of danger. As preemies, 
and especially as multiple preemies, they'll 
continue to run a higher risk of develop- 
mental problems. Shaw explains that the 
parents will be encouraged to put the ba- 
bies through screenings at four months, 
nine months, 18 months and 30 months to 
assess their motor and cognitive develop- 





they sit up to when they 


may be years before their 
mental potential is known 


they're determined not to 
tion get any further out of 
been approached about d 





that this could turn into a 


ment. Ideally, every stage—from when 


talk—should be scrutinized by experts. It 


As the McCaugheys negotiate the trials 
of parenthood, now increased sevenfold, 


movie based on their story, but they're mov- 
ing carefully. “The big fear,” said Kenny, “is 


crawl, walk and 


full physical and 


for sure. 


let public atten- 
hand. They have 
oing a book or a 


and James L. Graff/Chicago 


big show. This is 
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ADVICE FROM THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


BEFORE THE MCCAUGHEYS, THE MOST FAMOUS MULTIPLE 
births—by far—were the Dionne quintuplets, five identical 
girls born to a French-Canadian farmer and his wife in Cor- 
beil, Ont., on May 28, 1934. The media got wind of the event 
when the father called the local newspaper to ask whether 
a birth announcement for five babies would cost the same 
as one. An enterprising journalist filed a wire-service report, 


altered by our childhood experi 
then perhaps our lives will hav 


m 


ence. If this letter changes th 
e served a higher Sines os 


Yvonne, 
Annette, 
Cécile 

in 1995 


and the quints—Annette, Emilie, Yvonne, Cécile and 
Marie—became global celebrities. Three Hollywood movies 
were made of their lives; in the midst of the Depression, 
sales of Dionne dolls outstripped those of Shirley Temple. 
This week the surviving Dionne sisters, Annette, Cécile 
and Yvonne, now 63, asked TIME to print this open letter to 
the McCaugheys: 


eir 


Multiple births should not be confused with 


ce ae : ‘ 
amining how our lives were forever 


Sincerely, 
Annette, Cécile and Yvonne Dionne 


events for these newborns. 


my family...and we're not on for display.” 
Fertility experts are worried that all 
the attention being paid to the birth of sev- 
en healthy septuplets against monumental 
odds will convince others that such births 
are safer and less tragic than they so often 
turn out to be. Nevertheless, while she nev- 
er set out to have septuplets, Bobbi has no 
doubt that she did the right thing. 
“They're my children,” she said on Fri- 
day, “and I wanted them.” 
Wendy Cole/Des Moines, Kevin Fedarko/Carlisle 


—Reported by 
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THE NEW REVOLUTION IN 


MAKING 
BABIES 


A host of breakthroughs—from frozen eggs to 
borrowed DNA—could transform the treatment of 
infertility. But tampering with nature can be risky 






By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


THE MEDICAL PRACTICE KNOWN AS REPRODUCTIVE 
Biology Associates, located in the Atlanta suburb of 
Dunwoody, is pretty typical of the 315 fertility clinics 
TMC OMS MET Ce Me) Menem lin elnceCMiecce lime meeliins 
tries around the world. Most of its patients—couples, 
Ss mainly, but also single women—are here on this crisp, 
bright autumn day because they have tried in vain to 
have babies the old-fashioned way. Now they hope 
that medical science can help them satisfy that most basic of in- 
stincts, programmed into the brain and body by millions of years of 
evolution: the urge to bear children. 

The depth of that feeling is shown in the expressions of anticipa- 
tion and determination on the patients’ faces, in the hands clasped 
tightly together, in the urgent, hushed murmurs of their voices. And 
the evidence that their hope may be realized is displayed promi- 
nently all around them: the hallway is lined with bulletin boards 
covered with the photographs of babies born to men and women 





B E AT | N G i H E 1) D 1) $ Doctors have countered a virtual epidemic of infertility 
with new treatments, including the injection of sperm into eggs, above. The result: 
healthy fetuses like the four-month-old one at left—and thousands of proud parents 
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Once every 28 days or so, an egg 
matures in an ovary, bursts from its 
follicle and enters the Fallopian tube. 





Millions of sperm race from the 

vagina, through the uterus and into the 
Fallopian tube. A single sperm fertilizes the 
egg; the others are locked out. 


WHAT'S AVAILABLE NOW 
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Fertility et SYM Sperm Donor Frozen 

Drugs Feria Injection Egg Embryo 

A woman Using an Eggs are taken Extra embryos 
usually produces one harvested ret the ovary _ultrafine needle, a from one woman and created during the in- 
egg a month. These and fertilized in a Petri single sperm is injected _ fertilized in a Petri dish. vitro process can be 
drugs can cause dish. After embryos into an egg to achieve The resulting embryos frozen and stored for 
multiple eggs to ripen. begin to develop, they fertilization. are implanted in another future use. 


are placed in the uterus. 


who have sat in the clinic over the years. 

Yet the one set of pictures that would 
make clear how R.B.A. stands out from 
other fertility practices has never been 
posted. In October, a patient here gave 
birth to twin boys conceived from eggs 
another woman’s—that had been frozen for 
more than two years. Unlike Bobbi 
McCaughey, this woman could not be 
helped by fertility drugs. She had suffered 
ovarian failure and could produce no eggs, 
no matter how much medication she took. 
Her best option would have been to accept 
a fresh egg from a donor. But she had 
agreed to this experimental procedure in- 
stead, on the condition that her privacy 
would be jealously guarded 

If she anticipated that the world 
might be, well, curious about her case, she 
was right. Infertility rates in industrial- 
ized countries have been rising for three 
decades, mostly as a result of women de- 
laying childbirth. From 1988 to 1995 
alone, the number of American 
women of childbearing age 
who suffered from fertility 
problems jumped from 


4.9 million to 6.1 million, a ~ 
25% increase. Any break- a TP 
through that could do La 


something about this trend 
would be big news indeed. 
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woman. 


And this birth—the first of its kind in 
the U.S. and one of the first in the world 
wasn’t just any breakthrough. A woman's 
eggs are more fragile than a man’s sperm, 
and over the years, attempts to freeze and 
thaw them have almost always ended in 
failure. R.B.A.’s success, though it may 
not have been quite as dramatic as the 
birth of septuplets, within days had 
made headlines all over the world. Within 
weeks, the Atlanta clinic had fielded calls 
from fertility experts and infertile cou- 
ples as far away as England and Germany. 

No wonder. Doctors have been trying 
for centuries to improve on nature’s way 
of perpetuating the human species. The 

first successful artificial in- 
semination took place dur- 
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ing the presidency of George Washington. 
And since 1978, when the world’s first test- 
tube baby was born, researchers have 
assembled a battery of medicines and 
high-tech procedures that have utterly 
transformed the treatment of infertility. 
More than 33,000 babies have been born in 
the U.S. thanks to in-vitro (literally, “in 
glass”) fertilization, or 1'vF—nearly 7,000 
in 1994 alone, the most recent year for 
which numbers are available. 

ivr, fertility drugs and other tech- 
niques have, in short, revolutionized 
conception. And the revolution is far from 
over. In the R.B.A. laboratories and in a 
handful of other research labs around the 
world, scientists are pushing the technol- 
ogy of assisted reproduction even further, 
offering new hope to childless couples and 
new opportunity to women who want to 
postpone childbearing. 

If egg freezing can be perfected, for 
example, a woman who faces the loss of 
her egg-bearing ovaries through radia- 
tion therapy or disease could preserve 
her eggs for later insemination. Or, given 
that aging eggs rather than aging bodies 
are the leading cause of female infertility, 
a young woman who wants a career be- 
fore she starts her family—or even before 
she chooses a mate—could freeze her 
eggs in their prime, then use them later. 


MAKING BABIES 


UTERUS 
(WOMB) 


A woman's peopl 
are harvested 
and frozen for thawing 
and fertilization at a later 
date. The procedure is 
still experimental and 
not widely available. 





Egg freezing is just one of the 
fertility breakthroughs that are 
through the. pipeline from lab to clinic 
Doctors are removing and cold-storing 
ovarian and testicular later 
reimplantation, coaxing test-tube embryos 
to grow stronger before they are put into 
the womb, even performing microscopic 
surgery to transfer chromosomes from 
old, worn-out eggs into young, robust 
ones. All these techniques have a single 
beat the odds nature 
ainst a woman’s ability to bear 


moving 


tissue for 


purpose: to has 
stacked ag 
children. 
Americans will undoubtedly be the 
biggest consumers of these new proce- 
of current treat- 


many existing assisted- 


dures, just as they are 
ments. However ; 
reproduction therapies were developed 

The world’s first in-vitro baby, 
Brown, was born in England. 
The first baby born from a frozen embryo 


And it was in a Belgian lab 


overseas 


Louise 


is Australian. 


that researchers found a way to inject 
sperm directly into an egg cell, enabling 
men with insufficient, slow-moving o1 


feeble sperm to become fathers 
ful new technique as intracyto 
plasmic sperm injection, or ICsI. 

Which of these or half a dozen other 
procedures a specialist will call upon de- 
pends largely on the reason a patient or 


a power 
known 


(3) Cell division begins, and the embryo 
drifts down the Fallopian tube, 
reaching the uterus in about a week. 


WHAT'S ON THE HORIZON 


Frozen Ovaries 


Sections of 
the ovaries 
containing immature 
eggs can be removed and 
frozen. When the eggs 
are needed, they may be 
thawed and matured. 


Transfer r 


To bypass an 
older egg’s less reliable 
cellular machinery, the 
nucleus of the older egg 
is swapped with that of 
a younger one. 





couple is infertile. For Anita and Vincent 
Bielicki, both Chicago police officers, the 
problem was in Vincent's sperm. Before 
turning to more elaborate 
couple tried several courses of therapy, in 
which Anita took ovulation-stimulating 
drugs (a la Bobbi McCaughey) and fertil- 
ization was to occur inside the body 


measures, the 












FTER SIX UNSUCCESSFUL 
the Bielickis decided to 
what Anita calls “ 
nana”—in-vitro fertilization at 
Chicago’s Center for Human 
Reproduction. It worked the 
first time, 1993 Anita 
gave birth to Andrea. Later at 
tempts were unsuccessful, so the following 
year they tried ics. Result 
daughter, Elizabeth, now 2. 
For Sheila and Rick Burski of Rice 
Minn., the outcome was equally happy. Be- 
cause Sheila’s fallopian tubes were blocked 
a problem in about 35% of female-infertil 
ity cases, IVF was the only option. The first 
try at the Midwest Center for Reproduc 
tive Health in Minneapolis ended in a mis 
carriage, and the 
embryos that had been frozen, didn’t take 
at all. 
particularly after the second attempt 
says Rick, an excavation contractor 


TRIES 
go for 
the whole ba 


and in 


their second 


second, using leftover 


“We had some real downer weeks 
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WE Cytoplasmic 


a younger egg can be 
added to an older one, 
improving chances that 
the receiving egg will 
develop properly. 


The embryo anchors itself to the 
wall of the uterus, where it develops 
into a fetus. 





Improved 
Growth Media 


S 
New chemical 


solutions that mimic those 
in the female reproductive 
tract will make it possible 
to implant hardier, more 
mature embryos. 


Donation 
Cytoplasm from 


Finally, after a third failure, they tried 
a different approach: doctors retrieved a 
they 
used assisted zona hatching, in which the 


fresh batch of eggs, and this time 


egg’s membrane, known as the zona pel 
lucida, is chemically weakened so sperm 
(Another way 
to do this is to drill a tiny hole in the egg 
both methods are less tricky than full 
fledged ics1.) Their Eric Richard 

s born in October 

Like most couples, the Bielickis 
the Burskis didn’t need the newest assist 
ed-reproduction therapies. That's just as 
well: these procedures have not entered 
the mainstream of clinical practice. Some 
including R.B.A.’s egg-freezing technique 
may never do so. A second patient in the 
Atlanta clinic thanks to a 
frozen so, reportedly, are 
and births have previous- 
ly been reported in Australia, Germany 
and Italy 
ow—only two births in 23 tries in Atlanta, 


can penetrate more easily 


son 


and 


is pregnant 





three 
women in Italy 


But the success rate is still very 


so far—and the technique is expensive. So 
R.B.A. is not yet offering 
healthy women who simply want to post 
childbearing—though 
10pe that will change within a few years 

for many other 
experimental therapies emerging from the 


the procedure to 
yone scientists 


The same holds true 





ab. One of the most promising is a tech 
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PORGRDRS PEC LALRREPOR,U 


MILESTONES IN 
BABY MAKING 


iC aera 


Louise Brown, the first baby 
conceived in a Petri dish, is born 
in England 

[Cl eres 

A woman in California gives birth 
to the first baby created from a 
donor egg 


1984 
In Australia a girl named Zoe is 
born from a frozen embryo 


A surrogate mother in New 


nique that keeps embryos growing for a 
few extra days in a Petri dish, Until re- 
cently, clinicians had to put in-vitro em- 
bryos into the uterus when they were just 
one or two days old and relatively fragile. 
After that, the metabolism 
changes, rendering standard growth mix- 
tures useless for nourishing them. That's 
why clinics insert several at once, which 
raises the odds of success but often pro- 
duces triplets, quads and even quints. 
Australian embryologist David Gard- 
ner and his colleagues at the Colorado 
Center for Reproductive Medicine in En- 
glewood have come up witha mixture that 
keeps cells growing in vitro for up to five 
days, making it much easier to pick out 
the strongest embryos. So instead of three 
or four or five embryos, doctors can im- 
plant one or two. The technique could be 
a standard practice by next spring. 
Another intriguing method involves 


embryos’ 


harvesting not a woman’s eggs but bits of 


her egg-bearing ovarian tissue. Like egg 
freezing, this procedure could preserve 
fertility for women who know they are 
about to lose their ovaries. It could be 
used on females who are far too young to 
produce mature eggs ~girls who are un- 
dergoing radiation treatments, for exam- 
ple. In theory, the tissue could eventually 
be placed back in the body and lead to 
successful pregnancies, (This has been 
done in sheep but not yet in humans.) 
Men’s sperm-generating testicular tissue 
could also be removed, and presumably re- 
implanted—though this too has been done 
only in animals. Routine human therapy 
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Louise Brown 


Surrogate Whitehead 


using any of these tissue-preserving meth- 
ods is probably five or 10 years away. 

Yet another fertility-boosting procedure 
sounds almost as if it came from science fic- 
tion. Researchers know that older women’s 
eggs are less fertile than those of younger 
women, and suspect that the fault lies not in 
the chromosomes but in the biological ma- 
chinery that controls cell division. To test 
this idea, Dr. Jamie Grifo, director of repro- 
ductive endocrinology at New York Univer- 
sity Medical Center, and his colleague, Dr. 
John Zhang, have microsurgically trans- 
planted the chromosome-containing 
nuclei from older women’s eggs into 
younger women’s eggs from which 
the nuclei have been removed. The 
transplants took, and while 40% to 
50% of older eggs show chromosomal 
abnormalities, says Grifo, “the rate 
was only 15% with the transplants.” 

Grifo’s eggs have not yet re- 
sulted in any births, but an 
upside-down version of the 
procedure has succeeded. At 
the St. Barnabas Medical 
Center in Livingston, N.J., 
Drs. Richard Scott and 
Jacques Cohen have been tak- 
ing cytoplasm—the nonnu- 
clear part of a cell—out of 
young women’s eggs and in- 
jecting it into the eggs of older 
women. One egg with refur- 
bished cyotoplasm has grown 
into babyhood; another birth 
is expected next spring. 

While all these 


new 
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techniques could mean more reproduc- 
tive choices for the infertile, they could 
also create tricky ethical and legal issues. 
Indeed, almost every clinical advance in 
assisted reproduction leads to unforeseen 
dilemmas. Take 1csi, which on its face 
seems utterly benign. In some 
male infertility may be caused by a ge- 
netic defect; helping a man with such a 
defect reproduce could result in passing 
the defect on to his son. Also, since sperm 

can be obtained surgically, they have in 
a few cases been recovered from 
men killed in accidents, and then 
used to father children—a legal 
quagmire, since the dead cannot 
give consent. 

Egg freezing may actually 
ease one ethical dilemma. When 

clinics freeze test-tube embryos 
for later use, what happens if 
that use never takes place? If 
the parents divorce or die, 
who gets custody of the em- 
bryos? Courts have ad- 
dressed both these thorny sit- 
uations in specific cases, but 
no nationwide policy exists 
in the U.S. 

Even trickier is the 
> question of what to do with 
= leftover embryos when the 
parents are done having 
$ children. In the U.S., clinics 
_ have parents specify before 
> hand how they want unused 
embryos handled. Some do- 
nate them to other infertile 


cases, 








SS3ud COVWI—TIOONINY 


Jersey, Mary Beth Whitehead, 
sues to keep the baby. In a land- 
mark case, she loses the battle for 
custody but wins visitation rights 


Becki and Keith Dilley of Indiana 
become parents of the only living 
sextuplets in the U.S. 


CCS 

In Italy a postmenopausal 
woman, Rosanna Della Corte, 
uses donated eggs and her hus- 
band’s sperm to give birth at 62 


After taking a fertility drug, Bobbi 
McCaughey gave birth last week 
in Iowa to four boys and three 
girls. They are the world’s only 
living septuplets 


couples or to scientists for research. Oth- 
ers have them destroyed. But many in- 
dividuals and institutions—most notably 
the Roman Catholic Church—consider 
these embryos to be human beings and 
their disposal equivalent to murder. 

Substitute frozen eggs for embryos, 
however, and these problems go away. No 
one considers an unfertilized egg to be a 
human being (though the Catholic Church 
officially opposes IVF, as it does nearly all 
assisted-reproduction procedures, includ- 
ing artificial insemination). Moreover, 
there is no controversy about whom the 
egg belongs to. An unfertilized egg, after 
all, has no father. 

But even as it eases one ethical contro- 
versy, egg freezing may exacerbate anoth- 
er. Menopause, doctors now know, simply 
marks the end of a woman’s egg supply. 
Otherwise, her reproductive equipment 
can still function if supplied with hormone 
supplements. With 1vr, hormones and an- 
other woman's egg, even a_ post- 
menopausal woman can give birth. 

That this is precisely what has hap- 
pened is no surprise, given the powerful 
human urge to procreate. Some 100 wom- 
en ages 50 and older have borne children 
in the U.S., and so have many more in 
other countries. In fact, the 60-year-old 
barrier has been broken several times. 
Last spring, a 63-year-old California wom- 
an named Arceli Keh gave birth (she had al- 
legedly lied to the clinic about her age); so, 
in 1994, did an Italian woman who was 62. 

“Nobody's tried it in 70- or 80-year- 
olds yet,” says Dr. Richard Paulson, head of 














reproductive endocrinology and infertility 
at the University of Southern California, 
where Keh was a patient, “but at present 


there’s no evidence of an upper age limit.” | 


Inevitably, the prospect of using their own 
eggs, frozen years before, rather than a 
donor's genetically foreign eggs, will only 
increase the number of older women who 
want to give birth. 

Even at 50, though, pregnancy and 
childbirth can put a terrible strain on a 
woman’s body, and the demands of child 
rearing can do the same to both body and 
spirit. Some observers believe it is not fair 


to the child. “When that child is of college | 


age,” observes John Paris, professor of 
bioethics at Boston College and a Jesuit 
priest, speaking of the 62-year-old Italian 
woman’s offspring, “his mother will be 
80.” That is, if she is still alive. “We're de- 
signing orphans by choice, and we say 
this is O.K.,” he says. 

Older mothers disagree, of course. 
People live longer nowadays, they ar- 
gue, and stay healthy and strong well into 
their 70s and 80s. Besides, when an elder- 
ly man fathers a child—Strom Thurmond 
or Tony Randall, to name just two recent 
examples—many applaud his virility. 
When an older woman bears a child, she is 
seen as some sort of freak. Yet sexist as it may 
seem, most experts agree that the mother is 
usually the more crucial parent. 

For all these reasons, only a handful of 
the hundreds of fertility clinics in the U.S. 
will treat women 50 and older. The ethics 
committee of the American Society for Re- 
productive Medicine has issued guide- 
lines stating that “infertility should remain 


the natural characteristic of menopause.” | 


But the guidelines are voluntary; no law 
prevents doctors from starting a pregnan- 
cy in any woman who wants one. 

Assisted reproduction is among the 
least regulated medical specialties in the 
U.S. Unlike most of Europe, the U.S. does 
not require fertility clinics to be licensed. 
Moreover, many U.S. clinics are inter- 
ested above all in turning a buck. Thus, says 
Gladys White, executive director of the 
National Advisory Board on Ethics in Re- 
production, “the U.S. has some of the best 
and some of the worst infertility centers in 
the world.” 


The insurance industry doesn’t help 


matters. In most of the world, IvF is cov- 
ered by national health insurance. Private 
insurers in the U.S., by contrast, often refuse 
to pay for it. Since each attempt costs an av- 
erage of nearly $8,000, patients often risk 
multiple births in order to avoid having to 
pay for a second visit. Eight states now 
mandate IVF coverage, but in most of the 
U.S., high-quality assisted reproduction 
is only for the well-to-do. 








AYCEE LOUISE BUZZANCA IS A 
healthy two-year-old with a prob- 
lem. Although six people might 
qualify as her parents, a California 
judge has ruled that she is legally par- 
entless. Her bizarre case is an object 
lesson in how far the law has trailed 
behind advances in infertility science. 
After trying unsuccessfully for 
years to have a child, John and Luanne 
Buzzanca in 1994 arranged to have a 
fertility clinic combine an egg and 
sperm from anonymous donors. The 
embryo was implanted in a surrogate, 
Pamela Snell, a married mother of 
two, who contracted with the Buz- 
zancas to carry the baby to term. But 
in 1995, a month before Jaycee was 
born, John Buzzan- 
ca filed for divorce 
and refused to pro- 
vide child support. 
Last September, 
Orange County Su- 


perior Court Judge 
Robert Monarch 
agreed that Buzzan- 
ca was not by any 
legal definition the 


child’s father—and 
Asamplerof —_ thus could not be re- 
frozen sperm quired to pay sup- 
port. He also ruled that Luanne Buz- 
zanca was not the legal mother of 
Jaycee—although he noted that this 
particular problem might be solved if 
she adopted Jaycee. 

But from whom would she adopt? 
The anonymous genetic its? The 
surrogate mother and her husband? 
At one point, surrogate mother Snell 
sought custody for herself, contend- 
ing that she had contracted to deliv- 
er the child to a happily married cou- 
ple, a description that no longer fit 
the battling Buzzancas. But she later 
withdrew her claim. 

Just days after Monarch’s ruling, a 
California court granted temporary 
custody of Jaycee to Luanne Buzzanca 
and ordered John to pay child support 
until an appeal could be heard. Until 
that time, Jaycee’s plight will continue 
to be, well, inconceivable. —By Leon 
Jarotf. Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles 
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Beyond the issues of affordability and 
fairness and concerns about aging moth- 
ers and disposing of frozen embryos, a 
single ethical question underlies all assist- 
ed reproduction, from fertility drugs to 
the still untested idea of human cloning: 
Have we the right to play God by inter- 
vening in this most basic of biological 
functions? 


tion of assisted reproduction, says Dr. Zev 
Rosenwaks, director of the Center for Re- 
productive Medicine and Infertility at 
New York Hospital/Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter. “All of us in medicine are facilitators, 
trying, essentially, to put things back to the 
way they work in nature,” he says. 
Whatever the concerns raised by their 
work, the scientists who are pushing the 


But playing God is an unfair descrip- | envelope on assisted reproduction reject 











any suggestion that the work is morally re- 
pugnant. And so, clearly, do the tens of 
thousands of infertile couples who seek 
their help. —Reported by 
Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta, Dan Cray/Los An- 
geles, James L. Graff/Chicago and Lawrence 
Mondi/New York 





| For information on how to choose a fer- 


tility clinic, visit time.com on the Web. 








A BATTLE AGAINST BIOLOGY; A VICTORY IN ADOPTION 











By JILL SMOLOWE 


ONTHS AFTER I HAD GIVEN UP ON FERTILITY TREAT- 
ments, I visited a new gynecologist for a routine 
exam. When he heard the diagnosis (premature ovar- 
ian failure) rendered by a specialist at one of Man- 
hattan’s pre-eminent fertility clinics, he scoffed, “You're aw- 
fully young for that.” I told him my husband Joe and I were 
launched on an adoption search, but he ignored me. Instead 
he palpated here, suggested we snip a sample for a biopsy 
there, then asked, eyes glowing with expectation, “Would you 
do anything to have a baby?” His con- 
fident expression dimmed when I an- 
swered firmly, “No, I would not.” 

Would I do anything to become a 
mother? Yes. But to me that was a dif- 
ferent question. Thus my foray into fer- 
tility treatment lasted barely eight 
months—an eye blink compared with 
the brave women who soldier on year af- 
ter year. I found every moment of that 
battle against biology a nightmare. The 
first salvo was Clomid, prescribed by a 
gynecologist who, upon learning that I 
was 37 and Joe 50, warned, “Given your 
ages, you should proceed as quickly as 
possible.” Eager to hasten a pregnancy 
that already felt long overdue, I swal- 
lowed the pills. But rather than stimu- 
lating more eggs, the drug plunged me 
into a deep depression that left me unable to sleep, eat or 
think of anything but babies. 

As I obsessed 24 hours a day, I did not fantasize the im- 
print of Joe’s and my genes on a small face; my thoughts 
dwelled on the imprint of a small hand on my cheek. By the 
time we had sat out the seemingly interminable three-month 
wait to see a fertility specialist, I was thinking I'd like to adopt. 
But with Joe not yet ready to consider that option, I proceed- 
ed deeper into the fertility labyrinth. 

From the very start, I was irrationally—or perhaps it was 
intuitively—certain that we would not conceive. Not now; not 
ever. Perhaps because I lacked the faith, patience or need for 
a biological miracle, I was unable to revere the physicians as 
fertility gods. Rather than giving me hope, their ministrations 


JILL SMOLOWE is a TIME contributor and the author of An 
Empty Lap, recently published by Pocket Books. 



















A mother at last, with 


only heightened my anxiety. I resented the hour-long trips to 
the clinic, followed by the hour-long waits for the needle, the 
stirrups, the insemination, any of which rarely took more 
than afew minutes. I hated being at the mercy of doctors, with 
their overbooked schedules and endless diagnostic tests, 
their pat expressions of sympathy and seeming incompre- 
hension of what I was going through. 

Throughout the months of treatment, I frayed Joe’s 
nerves with my fretting over each test and procedure. What 
if I messed up again on the twice-daily urine tests, designed 
to pinpoint ovulation, each of which required an hour of vig- 

ilance as I transferred the specimen be- 
tween three vials at precise intervals? 
What if my luteinizing hormone surged 
before we received the results of Joe’s 
latest sperm tests? Would the doctor still 
proceed with the intrauterine insemina- 
tion? Timing, of course, was of the 
essence; miss the narrow window of op- 
portunity and I would be sentenced to 
weeks of worrying about whether I 
could handle another rocky cycle of 
skeptical hope and certain despair. 

All around me, people murmured 
that | must be patient, that modern 
medicine would make it happen in time. 
But I lacked the fortitude—optimism? 
attitude of surrender?—required for in- 
definite treatment. Within months, even 

the act of entering a pharmacy and pur- 
chasing an ovulation-predictor kit had become a painful trial. 
As the disappointments accrued, each procedure felt less a 
celebration of potential life than a small death. 

On the day our doctor informed us that even with all the 
advances in technology, our chances of conceiving were just 
1%, I felt devastated, yes, but I also felt relieved. If her words 
provided the final tug on the noose that had been strangling 
my hopes, they also supplied the means to cut me free with- 
out guilt. I did not question the diagnosis. I did not wanta sec- 
ond opinion. By now I knew that for me, becoming a mother 
was an imperative; conceiving a child was not. 

Five months later, my husband agreed to pursue an adop- 
tion. As we chased down leads on four continents that re- 
peatedly dead-ended, I never once regretted or reconsidered 
our choice. Fourteen months later, in a hotel room in China, 
a tiny hand reached up and touched my cheek. I was, at last, 
a mother. eS 
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Failure to connect, 
try later... 


We've all been there. You just want to pop online and 
check out something fast. Instead, you get a busy signal 


and a major dose of frustration. Well, you don’t have to 


take it anymore. Announcing the Sprint Internet Passport™ 


Get-Connected Guarantee. Now, if you have any 


trouble getting connected to the Net with us, just call. 


We'll get you on or we'll give you a week of Internet 


time, free. How can we make such an offer? Our 100% 


WHY PUT UP WITH IT FROM YOUR INTERNET SERVICE? 


digital, fiber optic network continuously monitors itself 
and automatically re-routes you around busy lines. 
We even have Personal Access Lines that, when needed, 
can give you an alternate route to the Net. In short, 
we're designed to get you online fast every time. Sprint 
Internet Passport with the Get-Connected Guarantee. 


Do you really have 


time for anything else? 


Sprint. 


Sprint Internet Passport” 


1-800-390-3017 
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Certain restrictions apply. See “Statement of Guarantee” for details at www.sprint.com/sip, or during registration process. 
©1997 Sprint Communications Company L.P All rights reserved. 











SEEMS OUR MOST ORIGINAL 





Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are elements we see in the 


vehicles we're developing at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Like the Synthesis 
2010. A car whose body is 100% REC YCLABLE, thanks to its light-weight 
ALL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as steel, yet gentler on the 
gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT. Today, Ford is the auto 
industry leader in aluminum fabrication, As well as an innovator in the 


application of recycled plastics. It’s all part of our continuing effort to 








ineAs ARE RECYCLED. 
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build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 


and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 


economy 


will reflect positively.on the quality of all 


powered by the latest technology, 


our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our original idea. 
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For more information us on the Internet at: http://www. ford.com 
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Can't Buy 
Me Love? 


Airline tycoon Al Checchi wants to be 
California’s Governor, and he’s getting 
ready to spend his way there 


By CATHY BOOTH LOS ANGELES 


L CHECCHI IS GOOD LOOKING, IN 

the John F. Kennedy mold. He's 

smart, Harvard M.B.A. smart. And 

he’s rich, very rich, centimillion- 

aire rich. He has a gated mansion 

in Beverly Hills, a beautiful lawyer 

wife, a California tan—and enough of a "60s 

sensibility to feel guilty about it all. After 

nearly three decades of making money with 

the Marriott Corp., the Walt Disney Co., 

the Bass brothers and Northwest Airlines, 

Checchi says it’s time to give something 

back. At age 49, he’s running for office for 

the first time in his life. He wants to be Cal- 

ifornia’s first Democratic Governor since 
Jerry Brown held the job back in the "70s. 

If California’s most popular: politician, 

Senator Dianne Feinstein, decides to go for 

the same job, then Checchi (pronounced 

check-ee) will probably be remembered as 

just another unsuccessful millionaire- 

politician with an expensive taste for public 
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service. But if she doesn’t run, the Demo- 
cractic nomination may be Checchi’s to 
buy. That’s because for the first time in its 
history, California’s gubernatorial race will 
have two rules that favor a tycoon with no 
voter following, The first is an open prima- 
ry, which means voters can cross party 
lines; the second is a $1,000-per-person 
limit on contributions to candidates, which 
means Checchi’s $600 million personal for- 
tune will come in handy when it comes 
time to pay for a statewide TV campaign. 
Checchi has already started spending. 
Last week he bought $3.5 million worth of 
television time for ads that will run before 
the end of the year, the earliest ever for a 
gubernatorial race in California. After that, 
according to media buyers, Checchi will 
have to drop $1 million a week on TV ads to 
reach the state’s 5 million primary voters. 
That could total $40 million, which would 
make the state’s 1998 gubernatorial race 
the most expensive ever. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Gray Davis challenged Checchi this 


























month to agree to the $6 million spending 
limit imposed by California’s Proposition 
208 on primary candidates who must seek 
donations. But Checchi, who plans to 
reach only into his own pockets, has reject- 
ed the idea. “I don’t see anything dishon- 
orable in putting yourself before your fel- 
low citizens and asking if they agree,” he 
says. “That’s the beauty of democracy.” 

So while his opponents have been hit- 
ting up donors, the newcomer has been able 
to spend the past 10 months on the high 
road, talking issues to some 350 groups 
ranging from Republican-leaning CEOs in 
San Diego to farmers in the San Joaquin 
Valley. His dollars have also allowed him to 
lock up some of the hottest political talent, 
including Clinton pollster Mark Penn, Ted 
Kennedy's veteran media consultant Robert 
Shrum and California operative Darry 
Sragow, who is credited with master- 
minding last year’s return by Democrats to 
a majority in the state assembly. 

Checchi’s desire to run for office comes 








The New Rich Man’s Club 


EXT YEAR’S POLITICAL MODEL MAY RESEMBLE A 61-YEAR- 

old businessman named Guy Millner. In 1994, armed with 

$1.6 million of his own money, Millner jumped into Geor- 

gia’s gubernatorial race and won the Republican primary be- 

fore losing narrowly to incumbent Democrat Zell Miller. Two 

years later, Millner ran for Georgia’s vacant U.S. Senate seat— 

again gaining the G.o.P. nod, and again falling short in the gener- 

al election. Political wags figured he was finished, or possibly 

broke—Millner had footed $6.4 million of that campaign's costs. 

But this summer Millner surprised them and announced his can- 
didacy for Governor in 1998. Polls show him ahead by 10 points. 

The millionaires-only club of American politics—once the 


small domain of names like Roosevelt, Rockefeller and Kennedy— 
has expanded to include all sorts of Regular Rich Guys. In the past 
election cycle, 145 candidates for Congress (up 10% from 1994) 
spent at least $100,000 of their own money on their campaigns. 
Nineteen spent $1 million or more. And with nearly a full year to 
go before the 1998 elections, 133 House hopefuls have plunked 
down at least $50,000 of their own cash. In California, Senate can- 
didate Darrell Issa, a car-alarm magnate, has pledged to put up as 
much as $14 million—and that’s just to win the primary. 

The parade of parvenus is the strange but direct result of fed- 
eral campaign-finance laws that set limits on the amount of mon- 
ey most candidates can raise from any single donor. While typical 
wannabes might go to five donors to raise $10,000, a rich coun- 
terpart can just write a check and devote time normally spent at 
fund raisers to winning votes instead. That explains why the par- 
| ties narrowcast for fat-walleted candidates who can shoulder the 
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AL CHECCHI 


Age: 49 
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C,overnor of Uda 
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from his middle-class upbringing in the 
suburbs of Washington, where his father 
was the No. 3 man in the Food and Drug 
Administration from 1946 to 1960. Checchi 
says he has been thinking of running for of- 
fice ever since age 12. “I was raised in a 
household where public service was val- 
ued,” he says, recalling vividly that “[Pres- 
ident] Kennedy died when I was 15. Bob- 
by Kennedy died on my 20th birthday.” 
Says author Scott Turow, Checchi’s under- 
graduate roommate at Amherst College: 
“Al can rub people the wrong way, but he’s 
always had a sense of personal destiny. 
He’s always wanted to do good. He’s a 
great idealist.” 

Yet it’s his record as a “real world” 
businessman that he claims makes him ap- 
pealing as a prospective Governor. Fresh 
from Harvard's M.B.A. program (where he 
sported hair down to his shoulders), the 
twentysomething Checchi rose quickly 


through the ranks at Marriott by arranging 
clever financing for hotel developments at 
home and abroad. Hired in his 30s by the 
secretive Bass brothers of Texas, he helped 
them acquire a 25% stake in then troubled 
Disney, pocketing a reported $50 million 
for himself in the process. His work with 
Disney helped him befriend Hollywood 
heavyweights like Michael Eisner and 
Michael Ovitz, and in 1994 he joined the 
Beverly Hills crowd by buying the old es- 
tate of actor Sidney Poitier. In 1989 he 
helped finance a $3.65 billion leveraged 
buyout of Minnesota-based Northwest Air- 
lines, investing about $12 million of his 
own money. Today much of his fortune is 
based on the 11.4 million shares he holds 
in the company. 

As Checchi knows, his years as co- 
chairman of Northwest are the ones his 
critics are most likely to use against him. 
When asked about his piloting of the air- 
line, he gets a scowl on his face and pulls 
out two yellow, legal-size pages of 
scrunched-up notes to defend his record 
there from 1989 to 1993. Critics charge that 
he took the once profitable carrier, bur- 
dened by debt from the LBo, to the brink of 
bankruptcy. Checchi used his charisma to 
extract some $800 million in union con- 
cessions and an additional $837 million in 
state and local bonds, subsidies and tax 
credits—while earning $32 million in man- 
agement and investment fees for his out- 
side firm. 

In his version, Checchi was the “white 
knight” who kept the company from being 
dismantled by asset strippers or from go- 
ing down the tubes like Eastern Air Lines. 
He also gave Northwest employees stock 
that has tripled in value. “Look,” he says, 
“we took one of the worst airlines in 
America and made it one of the most prof- 


itable.” But Paul Omodt, spokesman for 
the Air Line Pilots Association for 
Northwest, says the LBo was “disastrous” 
for the employees, who ended up bailing 
out the company in return for stock and 
three directors’ seats. As for the state’s in- 
volvement, critics like Minneapolis’ Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank researcher Art Rolnick 
say what Checchi touts as a “partnership” 
of government and business was really a 
government subsidy in return for promis- 
es to build new facilities and create jobs. 
“The notion that he was a white knight is 
questionable,” says Rolnick. 

As a candidate, Checchi fits the mold of 
a new Democrat, or a William Weld-style 
Republican. Checchi is generally liberal on 
social issues and conservative on fiscal ones. 
He favors investing more in education, us- 
ing a 10% across-the-board cut in all state 
bureaucracies to pay for more teachers, 
more computers, more books, universal 
preschooling and after-school programs. 
But he’s also prepared to take on the teach- 
ers’ union with proposals to test teachers 
every five years and to expand charter 
schools. He was an opponent of Proposition 
187, which cut benefits to illegal immigrants 
(“It’s war on children,” he says), but he 
would prosecute businesses that hire un- 
documented workers. His first ads call for 
extending the death penalty to cover serial 
rapists and repeat child molesters, but he 
would also spend money on drug programs 
for the state’s prisoners, with release contin- 
gent on a drug-free record. Checchi’s agen- 
da, and his style, left conservative columnist 
George Will, who came to visit this fall, 
gushing about him as “sleek and trim and 
brimming with ideas.” But to make believ- 
ers of California voters, Checchi will have to 
prove he’s more than Al Checkbook, multi- 
millionaire with good intentions. a 





burden themselves. It also explains why el- 
ders of both parties quietly persuaded the au- 
thors of the McCain-Feingold campaign- 
finance reform bill to remove new limits on 
the amount wealthy candidates can contrib- 
ute to their own campaigns. Grumbles law 
professor Jamin Raskin: “Working-class peo- 
ple have about as much chance of running for 
Senate as they have of winning the lotto.” 
Family fortune, though, doesn’t predict 
campaign success. Some of the more profli- 
gate self-financers in recent years spent tens 


of millions on doomed candidacies, including Steve Forbes ($43 
million in ’96), Ross Perot ($68 million in 92) and Senate candi- 
date Michael Huffington ($28 million in ’94). In the past con- 
gressional campaign, only 21 of the 145 biggest spenders eventu- 
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Warner, left, and Miliner spent millions 
and lost in "96, but they're not done yet 


ONVIONS 8 SYROHs 


ally won seats. One problem for well-heeled 
candidates is that they sometimes succumb 
to hubris. In 1994 Millner turned off some 
rural Georgians by jokingly asking a local 
farmer, “Do you work for a living, or are you 
in farming?” What deep pockets can do for 
novice politicians is boost their familiarity 
and fund-raising chops for the next go- 
around. Forbes has emerged as a front run- 
ner for the G.o.P.’s presidential nomination 
in 2000, Mark Warner, a cellular-phone ty- 
coon who plowed $10.3 million into his un- 


successful Virginia Senate bid, is the Democrats’ hot prospect for 
Senator in 2000 or Governor in 2001. And Millner has a head start 
on patching things up with the farmers. 

With reporting by John F. Dickerson/Washington 


—By Romesh Ratnesar. 
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The Next Big Divide? 


Blacks and Hispanics square off over bilingual 
education—and for control of public schools 


By ROMESH RATNESAR EAST PALO ALTO 





ERE IS THE KIND OF SCENE THAT PROB- 

ably won't be discussed before the 

President's advisory board on race re- 

lations: in California's working-class 
town of East Palo Alto, a group of Hispanic 
parents went before the black-controlled 
school board last April to demand better 
bilingual education for their children. Be- 
fore the meeting ended, police had to be 
called in to break up a fight between two 
participants: one a Latina and the other an 
African-American woman who had told her 
to “go back to Mexico.” 

Until now, the racial issue in public ed- 
ucation has been sorting out the competing 
claims of white vs. African-American stu- 
dents: Who should be bused where? Or, 
how many dead white males should crowd 
the curriculum? But the newest racial flash 
point in schools in many parts of the U.S. 
pits Hispanic parents against African- 
American ones. The disputes like East Palo 
Alto’s arise in part from frustration over 
how to spend the dwindling pot of cash in 
low-income districts. But they also reflect a 
jostling for power, as blacks who labored 
hard to earn a place in central offices, on 
school boards and in classrooms confront a 
Latino population eager to grab a share of 
these positions. 

In East Palo Alto blacks made up 85% 
of the student population a decade ago; to- 
day almost 70% of the 5,000 students are 
Latino. But while the composition of the 
schools has changed, the composition of 
the people who run them has not. A black 
woman, Charlie Mae Knight, has served as 
superintendent for the past 11 years; the 
five-person school board has just one His- 


demanded that the black associate super- 
intendent who led the assaultion Gonza- 


| lez step down too. In an episode in Wash- 


panic member; and only one of the dis- | 


trict’s school principals is Latino. Says 
David Giles, a lawyer who represents East 
Palo Alto’s Latino parents in their battles 
with the district: “African Americans strug- 
gled for years to gain control of institutions 
here. To now see this community of immi- 
grants come here and ask for some of the 
resources is threatening to them.” 

And in many cities it has already led 
to bitter face-offs. In Dallas the school 
district’s first Hispanic superintendent, 
Yvonne Gonzalez, resigned in September 
amid corruption charges brought by black 
employees; in response, Hispanic leaders 
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ington early this year, Hispanic parents 
accused an African-American principal 
of taping the mouths of two Latino stu- 
dents who had allegedly cursed their 
teacher, and parading one of them through 
the school. The city’s superintendent 
immediately pledged to hire more bilin- 






MARK RICHARDS—-CONTACT FOR TIME 12) 


school district is unwilling to change 


gual teachers and a full-time multicultur- 
al administrator. Hispanic-black tension 
also underlined last December's “ebonics” 
controversy in Oakland, Calif. The black- 
majority school board’s announcement 
that African-American students spoke 
their own second language was made in 
part to garner a share of the federal bilin- 
gual funds that Oakland’s blacks perceive 
as solely helping Latino students. 
Invariably, the issue that drives His- 
panic parents into local school politics is 
bilingual education. In East Palo Alto 
Latino parents filed a complaint with the 
state earlier this year demanding that the 
school district provide English-deficient 
kids with general instruction in Spanish 
along with daily English lessons. Says 
parent Sergio Sanchez: “[The administra- 
tion] always says yes, yes; they promise to 
do things, but they never change. We 
need a new face in there.” Many of the 
city’s blacks, for their part, don’t see the 





At a board meeting, police separated two brawling women 





value—and resent the cost—of bilingual 
education. “If they want to learn Spanish, 
they should go to Mexico,” says Lorraine 
Holmes, who has grandchildren in the 
system. Claims parent Evan Moss: “The 
school district is spending an awful lot of 
money on bilingual education when it 
could be used to educate all children.” 
Bilingualism isn’t the only point of con- 
flict. Hispanics in East Palo Alto are using 
their increasing clout to protest what they 
say is the schools’ overall mediocre 
performance and the inefficiency of its bu- 
reaucracy, as well as alleged instances of 
cronyism and graft. Parents like Sanchez 
accuse Knight of stirring up racial resent- 
ments among blacks to deflect criticism 
about her administration. Knight dismisses 
her critics, saying, “Whenever whites are in 
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CHARLIE MAE KNIGHT The superintendent 
has left Latinos disgruntled 


charge of Latinos, they don’t get the same 
kind of push that a black superintendent 
does. People ... tend to distrust those who 
look more like them.” 

That distrust, which runs in two direc- 
tions, seems to touch everything in the dis- 
trict. Not long ago, Latino residents decid- 
ed to rename one of the elementary schools 
after the late activist Cesar Chavez, as a 
mark of cultural pride. But on the day of the 
dedication, supporters of the name change 
showed up at the school to find a group of 
blacks there too—protesting. They thought 
the Latinos wanted to honor Julio Cesar 
Chavez, the boxer, and they disapproved. 
Recalls Matias Varela, a Hispanic resident 
who heads the county’s arts council: “It 
was a total misunderstanding between the 
two groups.” Or perhaps it was the clear- 
est sign that such conflicts might be eased 
if the two groups were to spend some time 
swapping stories about each other’s polit- 
ical struggles. a 
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MESSAGE: A 
dead pig taunts 
the city's police 





Rocky Mountain Hate 


Denver is shaken by a rash of skinhead crimes. 
They may not be linked, but the fear is mile high 


ROM HIS DENVER JAIL CELL, THE 

nearly bald, swastika-tattooed murder 

suspect spoke the sort of poker-faced 

lunacy that the nation hoped it had 
left behind. “In a war,” said Nathan Thill, 
19, explaining why he shot defenseless 
Mauritanian immigrant Oumar Dia, 
“everyone wearing an enemy uniform is an 
enemy and should be taken out.” Dia’s 
“uniform” was apparently his skin color. 
Thill’s “war,” of course, existed only in his 
head. Or did it? Last week, after attacks on 
civilians and police by short-haired haters 
that left two people dead, one paralyzed 
and parts of the city looking like siege 


zones, Mayor Wellington Webb felt the | 


need to pledge that “we are not going to 
give up the streets of Denver.” Residents 
wondered whether their city had become 
ground zero for a new Aryan offensive. 
The first skirmish occurred three 
weeks ago, when two men traded gunfire 
with police during a 20-mile car chase. 
Captured suspect Jerald Dean Allen 
flashed hate tattoos and an- 
nounced, “I’m fighting for 
my cause.” A week later, 
Matthaeus Jaehnig, 25, end- 
ed a similar chase by killing 
officer Bruce VanderJagt 
and then himself. Jaehnig 
was a longtime member of a 
group called the Denver 
Skins. Dozens of apparent 
skinheads attended his fu- 
neral, and a few days later, 
someone deposited a dead 
pig inscribed with the name 
VANDERJAGT near the slain 
policeman’s station house. 
By then, the police had 
another murder on their 





ACCUSED: “This is a very 
evil world,” said Thill 


hands. Last Tuesday, they say, Thill and 
suspect Jeremiah Barnum, 23, bullied Dia, 
a hotel housekeeper, at a bus stop and 
knocked off his hat. When nurse’s assistant 
Jeannie VanVelkinburgh picked it up for 
him, Thill opened fire. Dia died in minutes; 
VanVelkinburgh, a single mother of two 
boys, is paralyzed from the waist down. “It 
wasn’t a planned thing,” Thill told local 
station KMGH-TV. “Drank a little bit. I’m a 
deep thinker. Walked through town with 
my gun in my waist, saw the black guy and 
thought he didn’t belong where he was at.” 

On Thursday came another antipolice 
incident. A man with “very short” hair hid- 
ing under a bush emptied a gun at an offi- 
cer responding to an emergency call. The 





gunman missed, and by day’s end more | 


than 200 heavily armed police in helmets 
and bulletproof vests, using dogs and heli- 
copters, had shut down blocks of west Den- 
ver looking for him. 

There is no evidence of a conspiracy. 
“Some [of the crimes] may be copycats,” 
. notes police sergeant Dennis 
= Cribari. But Carl Raschke, a 
£ University of Denver pro- 
2 fessor who tracks hate 
® groups, is not reassured: 
: “These people don’t have to 
2 know each other. They click 
= on the same Websites, they 
: listen to the same music, 
+ they know the code.” Last 
week, he surmises, they be- 
gan a “game of chicken” with 
city authorities. Denver resi- 
dents fear the game could 
take more tragic turns before 
it’s over. —By David Van Biema. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/ 


Denver 
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Lethal Lovers? 


The honeymoon ends for 
two Belgian fugitives 


ABLOID HEADLINES IN THEIR NATIVE 

Belgium dubbed them THE DIABOLI- 

CAL LOVERS. In America they might 

have been called the Honeymoon 
Killers. Aurore Martin and Peter Uwe 
Schmitt allegedly found lonely singles, 
married them and then murdered them in 
order to collect the insurance money. Bel- 
gian authorities had been hunting the cou- 
ple for months. Last week FBI agents ar- 
rested them in Miami, where they had 
spent their loot on an oceanfront condo 
and the Florida high life. 

Schmitt, 27, and Martin, 28, met at an 
indoor rock-climbing center in 1991. A year 
later, Schmitt married 20-year-old Ursula 
Dechamps. After five months, the couple’s 
car plunged off a ramp into a canal; he es- 
caped unhurt, but his wife’s body washed up 
three days later. Schmitt collected $472,000 


“Se 


THE HUNTED: Martin and Schmitt in Miami 


from her life insurance policy and headed off 
to Florida with Martin. Three years later, 
when their money ran out, authorities say 
the couple returned to Belgium, where 
Martin met a homely financial consultant 
through a personal ad. They married quick- 
ly, but on their honeymoon in Corsica their 
car toppled over a cliff. Martin was only 
slightly injured while her husband died— 
giving her an $800,000 insurance windfall. 
Pressed by family members, police ex- 
humed the body of Martin’s husband and 
found evidence that he had been beaten 
to death. Then, reopening the case of 
Schmitt's wife, the cops concluded that he 
had drowned her in the bathtub before tak- 
ing her in the car. According to an arrest 
affidavit, Martin has confessed to both 
crimes. When nabbed, the couple were 
making hasty preparations to leave town. 
Martin reportedly said they were about to 
contact a “matrimonial agency” in search of 
their next victim. —By Tammerlin Drummond. 
Reported by Catherine Kotschoubey/Brussels 
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THE MESSAGE GREETING 
United Nations inspectors 
on their return to Iraq last 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
week was ungrammatical 
but clear. Slathered in yel- 


= low paint on a wall at the 


= Habaniya air base were 
the words DOWN AMERI- 
cA. The 75 inspectors—four of them Amer- 
icans—may have come back, but they were 
still not welcome. And there was no guar- 
antee that they would now have an easier 
time carrying out their mission: to search 
for and destroy Saddam Hussein's weap- 
ons of mass destruction. Bill Clinton 
seemed skeptical of the hasty, Russian-led 
diplomatic initiative that had persuaded 
Baghdad to back down: he continued to 
dispatch more planes and ships to the re- 
gion in case Saddam once again interfered 
with the U.N.’s work. 

The inspectors faced an immediate 
question: What had Saddam done during 
the three weeks they had been off the job? 
It was obvious that the Iraqis had blinded 
surveillance cameras and moved equip- 
ment that had been under scrutiny for pos- 
sible use in weapons programs. They may 
also have destroyed critical records or 
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carted them off. They may have rehidden 
weapons parts they do not intend to give 
up. Some of the inspectors suspect the 
Iraqis might have used the time to produce 
small batches of poisons or germ weapons 
to add to their secret stocks. 

The hunt will focus first, says Richard 
Butler, head of the U.N. Special Commis- 
sion that runs the inspections, on what 
might have been hidden during the black- 
out period. Then his team will try again to 
enter suspected weapons sites from which 
the Iraqis, violating Security Council res- 
olutions, have repeatedly barred inspec- 
tors. Of most concern to the specialists is 
the arsenal of biological weapons they are 
certain Saddam is still concealing. Germ 
weapons like anthrax and botulinum are 
so deadly, so easy to make and hide that 
the monitors are not prepared to take the 
Iraqis’ word that they have destroyed 
their stocks, especially since Saddam's 
scientists have denied for years that they 
ever had any. 

As the inspectors renew their search, 
they will tangle once again with Iraq's 
longtime chief of bioweapons production, 
a diminutive woman named Rihab Rashi- 
da Taha or, to the U.N. representatives 
who distrust her, “Dr. Germ.” Little known 
until last week, when NBC Nightly News 
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ON THE HUNT AGAIN: 
Sweden's Nils Caristrom 
leads the U.N. team 


revealed her role, Taha was responsible for 
tests of anthrax and botulinum at I[raq’s 
Salman Pak facility, first on rats and mice, 
then on rhesus monkeys, beagles and don- 
keys. Still unreleased videotapes seized by 
the U.N. two years ago show animals that 
had been exposed to germ agents writhing 
and dying in agony. 

Since the Gulf War, Taha, a British- 
trained biologist, has made a career of 
thwarting U.N. officials at every turn. She 
is, says one of them, “a consummate liar.” 
First she claimed that her program had 
been strictly defensive, and then that all 
Iraq’s biological agents had been de 
stroyed. When inspectors uncovered 
caches of germ agents, she blandly claimed 
that only a few small quantities had sur- 
vived. “Iraq has said that it destroyed 
stockpiles of biological weapons after the 
war,” says Pentagon spokesman Kenneth 
Bacon. “We have absolutely no confirma- 
tion that that has happened. We assume 
that they do have some stockpiles of bio 
logical weapons.” In addition to thousands 
of gallons of anthrax and botulinum and 
smaller quantities of other poisons, some 
“weaponized” germs are unaccounted for 
artillery shells, missile warheads and 
bombs filled with toxins. 

“They have never told the truth,” com 


LETHAL BREWS According to the U.N., 


Iraq has admitted to making biological weapons 
in the quantities listed below. It is unclear how 
much has been destroyed, and inspectors 
believe the actual amounts are much higher. 


BOTULINUM 5,019 gal. 


plains a senior Pentagon official. In fact, the 
truth about .the production of biological 
killers is hard to come by. The techniques in- 
volved in turning out bioweapons are essen- 
tially “World War II-type science,” says 
Raymond Zilinskas, a biologist at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, who participated in two 
U.N. inspection tours in Iraq. He says the 
mixing of poisons can be carried out by tech 
nicians with only modest scientific training 
using ordinary commercial equipment. The 
fermenters and centrifuges used every day in 
dairies, wineries and pharma- 
ceutical houses, for example, can 
be quickly converted to churn- 
ing out lethal weapons, and then 
switched back to innocent uses 
before inspectors show up. 

The Iraqis proved how sim- 
ple it was, beginning in 1989 
with the production of an 
thrax—bacteria that cause dead- 
ly hemorrhaging in the brain 
and chest—at the Al Hakam Sin- 
gle Cell Protein Production 
Plant. In the mid-1980s, before 
the U.S. belatedly banned such 
dangerous exports, Iraq’s Edu- 
cation Ministry ordered 70 
packages of microbes and tox- 
ins from the American Type 


“DR. GERM” AND HER D 


i 


© Suffocates by paralyzing the lungs 
Weapons: 100 bombs, 16 missile warheads 


ANTHRAX 2,245 gal. 


© Extremely lethal when spores are inhaled 
Weapons: 50 bombs, 5 missile warheads 


AFLATOXIN 581 gal. 


© Causes liver cancer 
Weapons: 7 bombs, 4 missile warheads 


CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 90 gal. 


© Causes a gaseous rotting of flesh 
Weapons: Unknown 


RICIN 3 gal. 


© Slow death through circulatory collapse 
Weapons: Unknown quantity of 15-mm artillery shells 


Culture Collection, a nonprofit outfit in 
Rockville, Md. Included were flasks of 
freeze-dried anthrax spores. Iraqi labs 


| reconstituted the spores in soy broth and 


put them into a small fermenter filled with 
a growth medium. The medium, Zilinskas 
says, “was imported from Europe and had 
nutrients that the anthrax bacteria needed 
to grow.” 

After they multiplied—one bacterium 
can explode into a billion copies in 10 
hours—technicians in gas masks and cover- 


















shown skill at 
keeping U.N. 
officials from 
uncovering 
the extent 

of her 
stockpile 
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EADLY MICROBES 


RIHAB RASHIDA TAHA 
may be one of the world’s 
most dangerous women. 
She is production chief of 
Iraq's biological-weapons 
program, supervising the 
manufacture of deadly 
organisms. Quietly 
unassuming, she has 





alls transferred them to a large production 
fermenter, where they bloomed into huge 
quantities. Iraq now admits to brewing 
more than 2,000 gal. of anthrax, but Amer- 
ican experts think the true amount was 
three times that. A fatal dose is, says a U.S. 
Defense official, “smaller than a speck of 
dust, something you wouldn't even see.” In 
a final step, the Iraqis refrigerated the 
muddy mixture; it could be loaded into a 
warhead shortly before launch. 

A similar process produced the even 
deadlier toxin of botulinum 
bacteria, but because oxygen 
kills these germs, they were 
grown in a fermenter infused 
with nitrogen. Botulism is a 
severe kind of food poisoning 
that causes paralysis and death. 
The Iraqis also used the castor- 
bean plant, widely grown in 
the country, to produce the poi- 
son ricin, which kills by altering 
the body's use of proteins and 
causing circulatory collapse 
and heart failure. 

One truth about bio- 
weapons, says a Penta- 
gon official, is that they 
can be produced using a 
recipe found on the In- 
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ternet, a beer fermenter, a culture and a 
gas mask, with a total investment of about 
$10,000. “If you buy commercial equip- 
ment,” he says, “and put it in a very small 
room, you can be producing kilogram 
quantities of anthrax within a month.” And 
each kilo “has millions and millions of po- 
tential deaths in it.” A study by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment estimated 


that 100 kilos of anthrax spread by a crop | 


duster over Washington could cause 2 mil- 
lion deaths. 

Of course, getting 100 kilos of anthrax 
and a crop duster over Washington would 
not be easy. “Dispersal is the real chal- 
lenge,” says Zilinskas. “You've got to get 


these bugs to the people.” But if Iraq | 
shipped toxins out by diplomatic pouch and | 


handed them over to some cooperative ter- 
rorists, it might not be impossible. Iraq has 
also been tinkering with other methods. 
Before the Gulf War it had several hundred 
Italian-made pesticide dispensers fitted 
with spray nozzles for spitting out bio- 





weapons in droplet size. In 1990 the [raqis 
flight-tested a remote-controlled MiG-21 
fighter mounted with a 2,200-liter belly 
tank and sprayer. 


F BIOWEAPONS CAN BE HIDDEN AL- 
most anywhere and scientific ama- 
teurs can turn them out in a small 
room in a country the size of Califor- 
nia, how can U.N. inspectors hope to 
find them? No matter what deal 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz 
may have struck with Russian For- 
eign Minister Yevgeni Primakov, the Iraqis 
are unlikely to be any more cooperative 
than they were before. That is, not at all. 
Since March 1996, the inspectors have 
headed for 63 sites where they suspected 
the Iraqis were hiding weapons, banned 
equipment or secret records. The U.N. 
teams were physically turned away from 14 
of them and were held up at the front doors 
before being let into 38 others. In some 


cases of delay, U-2 reconnaissance planes | 











working for the U.N. spotted cavalcades of 
trucks hauling material out the back doors. 
From March to October this year, Iraq 
blocked or interfered with 25 inspection 
efforts. 

The latest flap over the nationalities of 
inspectors could have been trumped up, 
Zilinskas believes, because they were get- 
ting close to evidence that directly linked 
Saddam with the germ-weapons program. 
The inspectors are particularly interested 
in locating 25 warheads filled with poisons 
that have been shuttled around the coun- 
try since the Gulf War. They are big— 
about 10 ft. long and 3 
ft. wide—and could 
be fired atop Al-Hus- 
sein missiles with a 
400-mile range. 

Iraq's overall con- 
cealment efforts are 
highly organized and 
involve thousands of 
people, according to 








WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT 2 A.M. IN GENEVA 


EVGENI PRIMAKOV WAS IN HIGH SPIRITS AS HE PULLED 
a chair up to a horseshoe-shaped table in Geneva’s Palace 
of Nations. Seven years earlier, the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister had been hunkered down in a Baghdad bunker with 
American bombs falling around him after he failed to broker a 
deal to head off the Gulf War. Now, with two U.S. carrier battle 
groups and 300 warplanes poised in the Persian Gulf for anoth- 
er major strike against Iraq, the pressure was on Primakov once 
more. But this time he was sure he could keep the guns silent. 
“I think it’s going to work out,” he said confidently, sliding a one- 
page statement across the table to U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright that in effect spelled out Saddam Hussein’s 
agreement to allow United Nations inspectors back into Iraq. 

Albright lifted the document, then began looking around 
the room in bewilderment. The problem: the crucial paper was 
in Russian. The 2 a.m. meeting in Geneva last Thursday was so 
hastily convened that there had been no time for papers to be 
translated. Albright quickly summoned her translator, who dic- 
tated in English to an aide pecking on a computer the 
words that would eventually head off—at least for a while—an- 
other military conflict. 

Call it diplomacy on the fly. By expelling the inspectors two 
weeks ago, Saddam had sparked the tensest standoff with the U.S. 
since the Gulf War. President Clinton had threatened a massive 
attack against Iraq, but only Britain was willing to go along with 
it. The other permanent members of the U.N. Security Council— 
Russia, France and China—opposed military action, as did every 
country in the Middle East. That left diplomacy, which the White 
House began intensely two weekends ago when Clinton tele- 
phoned Russian President Boris Yeltsin to give him the green 
light to find a way out of the crisis. Eager to have the U.N. sanc- 
tions lifted so that Russia could trade with Iraq, Yeltsin sum- 
moned Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz to Moscow. 








Meanwhile, Albright warned Primakov that 
even though Clinton was also eager to have 
a solution, Washington wanted nothing 
less than Saddam's complete capitulation. 
There could be no deals like Baghdad's pre- 
vious offer to allow only a few Americans 
back in as a face-saving gesture, Albright 
told Primakov. “The Iraqis lost the war. 
They cannot dictate terms to us.” 

The no-deals message, however, be- 
came muddled the next day when a senior 
Albright aide told reporters that the U.S. 
was prepared to offer “a little carrot” to Iraq 
and allow it to sell more oil internationally to buy food and med- 
icine. A furious Clinton ordered senior aides to disavow the com- 
ment. “There should be no trading for any carrots in order to get 
[Saddam's] compliance,” said Defense Secretary William Cohen. 

By last Tuesday, Primakov had won a tentative agreement 
from Aziz that all the American inspectors would return to Iraq. 
In exchange, Russia would vigorously press Baghdad's case in 
the U.N. for lifting economic sanctions and wrapping up the in- 
spections. Primakov then produced a one-page statement of 
what would be expected of Iraq, which Aziz took to Baghdad. 

The next day, Primakov telephoned Albright, who was in 
New Delhi as part of a tour of South Asia and the Middle East. 
Iraq was willing to take back the inspectors with no strings at- 
tached, the Russian envoy believed, although he refused to fax 
Albright a copy of the one-page statement he had drafted be- 
cause Aziz hadn't yet obtained Baghdad's approval of its terms. 

Albright was suspicious. Primakov might have cut side deals 
with Baghdad that Washington would find unacceptable, so she 
demanded that the two of them, plus British Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook and French Foreign Minister Hubert Védrine, 
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Charles Duelfer, the American who is dep- 
uty chief weapons inspector of the Special 
Commission. He says they are operated 
by the national intelligence 
Mukhabarat; the Amn al-Khass, a security 
unit dedicated to hiding information; and 
the Special Republican Guards, troops re- 
sponsible for the security of Saddam, his 
offices and palaces. Iraq routinely bars 
the U.N. from what it calls “presidential- 
residential” buildings, saying they are out 
of bounds. When Iraqi officials talk up the 
need for the inspectors to respect “the sov- 
ereignty of Iraq,” they mean: Stay out of se- 


service, 


cret military and intelligence bases and 
presidential offices. These are precisely 
where inspectors believe some of the miss- 
ing arsenals are hidden. Zilinskas thinks 
Saddam may be hiding other “unsavory 
materials,” such as videos showing germ 
experiments on Iranian prisoners of war 
during the 1980s. 

If it is back to business as usual for the 
inspectors, it is probably back to blockage 
as usual for the Iraqis. What, exactly, will 
the Security Council do the next time 
Iraq bars the door of a barracks or a 
palace that the inspectors want to investi- 
. gate? Past performance 
is not encouraging: af- 
ter 25 cases of interfer- 
ence earlier this year, 
the Security Council 
could not even agree to 
increase travel restric- 
tions on senior Iraqi 
officials. With Prima- 
kov having brokered a 


D¥O3t 


deal with Iraq to push for an end to sanc- 
tions, Moscow may be planning to veto any 
effort to increase the punishment. 
President Clinton says it should be 
different this time. The inspectors, he said 
last week, “must be able to proceed with 
their work without interference, to find, 
to destroy, to prevent Iraq from rebuilding 
nuclear, chemical and biological weap- 
ons.” But that is what Saddam agreed to 
after his defeat in 1991, so no one can as- 
sume he means it this time. The U.S. does 
have the muscle in place in the gulf to hit 
Saddam with bombs and missiles if he 
does not comply with U.N. orders. Wash- 
ington says it will wait and see. But is 
Clinton ready to bomb Saddam and his 
people in the face of opposition from Rus- 
sia, France and the Arab world, including 
Kuwait? And since biological weapons 
can be hidden anywhere, no amount of 
bombing can ensure that Saddam’s brews 
are destroyed. —Reported by Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Barry Hillenbrand/London 


<The only thing we're going 
to accept is unconditional 


lraqi compliance?” 








The Secretary of State kept very late hours with, from left, 
France's Védrine, Russia’s Primakov and Britain's Cook 

meet to review the Russian statement. The only time the four 
envoys could fit a meeting into their packed schedules was at the 
ungodly hour of 2 a.m. the next day. Albright, who had already 
spent a grueling week shuttling and sleeping most nights on her 
jet, cut short the New Delhi visit and rushed to Geneva. 

In a bare conference room in the Palace of Nations, waiters 
brought in trays of steaming coffee to help keep alert the four 
envoys and a lower-level representative from China. Aziz by 
then had Baghdad’s assent to the terms in the Russian statement, 
Primakov told the group. Iraq would allow all the inspectors, in- 
cluding the Americans, to return with no restrictions on their 
movements. It was important that the ministers now accept the 
Russian document as a joint statement on what the West ex- 
pected of Iraq, he argued. 

Albright, who is on a first-name basis with Primakov, was 
nevertheless wary. “Yevgeni, | hope you understand where our 
red lines are,” she warned. “The only thing we’re going to ac- 
cept is unconditional Iraqi compliance.” The one bone Moscow 





had thrown Saddam was to lobby for Iraq in the Security Coun- 
cil, Primakov assured her. “I entered into no obligations on be- 
half of anyone else.” 

The diplomats haggled for the next two hours over the lan- 
guage in the joint statement. Back in Washington, National Se- 
curity Adviser Sandy Berger kept a phone line open to the 
palace, Clinton, who was watching the new film Welcome to 
Sarajevo in the White House family quarters, slipped away from 
the screening twice for updates on developments in Geneva. Al- 
bright demanded that the adjective “unconditional” be inserted 
in one phrase spelling out Iraqi acceptance of U.N. inspections. 
In another paragraph, the Americans added that the team 
would look for ways to make its “work more effective”—diplo- 
matic code words for hunting for weapons in more places. 

By 4 a.m. the exhausted diplomats had produced a state- 
ment with tougher language than Primakov had first pro- 
posed. Later that morning, Iraq’s Revolutionary Council an- 
nounced it would accept the inspectors. But the White House 
wasn’t at all sure Baghdad would follow the conditions spelled 
out in the Geneva document, so Clinton ordered U.S. forces 
to remain in the gulf in case Saddam reneged. “I'd rather read 
the last chapter of this book before I decide whether I like it 
or not,” Berger said. But the last chapter may be a long time 
coming. —By Douglas Waller/Geneva. With reporting by 
Jay Branegan and Dean Fischer/Washington 
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Free—and 
Still Feisty 


How the White House 
helped whisk China’s 
Wei Jingsheng into exile 


By RON STODGHILL If DETROIT 





LTHOUGH DR. THOMAS ROYER, CHIEF 

medical officer of Detroit's Henry 

Ford Hospital, doesn’t normally han- 

dle admissions, he made an exception 
when a call came in from Dr. Connie Mar- 
iano, who is Bill Clinton’s personal physi- 
cian. It wasn’t the President who needed 
treatment but someone who would soon be 
getting just as much attention: Wei Jing- 
sheng, China’s most renowned dissident. 
The White House had been tipped off that 
Wei, who had spent most of the past 18 
years in prison, would soon be released, 
and the Administration was helping make 
arrangements to whisk him away to the 
U.S. Since he was ailing and China was 
granting him a “medical parole,” one of his 
first stops after leaving prison needed to be 
a hospital. And since the only nonstop route 
from Beijing to the U.S. on an American 
carrier was a Northwest Airlines ‘flight to 
Detroit, Henry Ford was chosen to receive 
the celebrated patient. There was only one 
catch. “It’s possible,” warned Dr. Mariano, 
“that no one will be paying for this.” 

But Wei's lack of medical insurance 
didn’t seem very important after he arrived 
last week, making Henry Ford the focal 
point of a major international news story. 
While a hospital spokeswoman kept the 
crowds of reporters at bay, doctors gave the 
47-year-old exile a thorough going-over. 
He was suffering from high blood pressure, 
and he needed glasses, but otherwise he 
was remarkably healthy for someone in- 
carcerated so long in a country not noted 
for humane treatment of prisoners. 

Soon Wei was showing just a touch of 
the spirit of defiance that got him into such 
trouble back in China. He was caught 
smoking against doctors’ orders and later 
demanded a speedy release from the hos- 
pital. By the time he flew to New York City 
late in the week for his first public appear- 
ance, he was the same outspoken champi- 
on of freedom who won admiration around 
the world for daring to stand up to China’s 


8 


ul 





communist leadership. At a press confer- 


ence held in the New York Public Library, | 


Wei said, “Those who enjoy democracy, 
liberty and human rights... should not al- 
low their own personal happiness to numb 
them into forgetting the many others who 
are still struggling against tyranny, slavery 
and poverty.” In an interview with TIME on 
Saturday, Wei said that China’s leaders 
view human-rights concessions as a tool of 
diplomacy: “They are using political pris- 
oners as hostages in international politics. 
It is an evil, hoodlum method.” 

The Clinton Administration consid- 
ered Wei’s release to be a payoff from its 
policy of “constructive engagement” with 
China. Wei was such a leading light of the 
dissident movement—and thus consid- 
ered so dangerous by the Chinese govern- 
ment—that his supporters sometimes 
feared he would never go free. A former 
electrician in Beijing, Wei first gained no- 
toriety with a 1978 essay advocating that 
Deng Xiaoping broaden his campaign to 
carry out “Four Modernizations”—of in- 
dustry, agriculture, science and the mili- 
tary—to include democracy as a “fifth 
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“| HERO'S WELCOME: Wei lands in New York 


City, his first stop after a Detroit hospital, 
where he got letters from friends and fans 


modernization.” The next year, after writ- 


| ing a wall poster that accused Deng of be- 


ing a dictator, Wei was arrested. 

Even behind bars, though, he could 
not resist needling Deng in a series of let- 
ters that were smuggled out of jail and 
published overseas. “Your problem,” Wei 
wrote Deng in 1987, “is that you have too 
much ambition, too little talent and 
you're narrow-minded.” And on Nov. 11, 
1989: “You say, ‘We are not afraid of go- 
ing it alone, and no one has the right to in- 
terfere in our domestic affairs.’ You un- 
scrupulous schemer! Do you think that 
treating the people of China as a joke 
makes you some kind of hero? It’s time to 
loosen the strings.” 

Wei was released briefly in 1993, be- 
fore his speeches and writings got him 
thrown into the slammer again. Only in re- 
cent years has he seemed less of a threat, 
obviously weakened and sometimes list- 
less, wasting away in a cold cell. 

The Clinton Administration has quiet- 
ly lobbied for Wei’s freedom, especially in 
the past two years, and stepped up the 
pressure before and during President Jiang 
Zemin’s visit to the U.S. last month. Jiang 
made no promises concerning Wei at the 
summit with Clinton; to let him go too 
close to the meeting would have resulted in 
a loss of face for the Chinese leadership. 
Earlier this month James Sasser, the U.S. 
Ambassador to China, said he was “person- 


| ally disappointed” that Jiang’s tour across 


America had not brought the release of po- 
litical prisoners, but in the same week he 
got word that Wei would soon be out of jail. 

The U.S. embassy closely guarded the 
secret, lest premature publicity embarrass 
the Chinese and cause them to change 





their minds. Coach reservations, later up- | 


graded to first class, on the Northwest Air- 
lines flight to Detroit were made in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Woo Chan Lee. 

At around 6 p.m. on Nov. 15, Wei was 
sitting in his cell at the Nanpu New Life 
Salt Works Prison north of Beijing, when a 
prison official came in and ordered him to 
pack up immediately. He was given a 
down jacket and a suitcase but had to leave 
behind most of his books and letters. 
Meanwhile, security officers picked up 
Wei's closest relatives—his father, step- 
mother, elder sister, younger brother and 
a niece—and drove them to a People’s Lib- 
eration Army border guards’ hostel that 
was a stone’s throw from Beijing Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Wei arrived at the hostel in a Jeep 
Cherokee at 4:30 a.m. on Nov. 16, giving 
him less than six hours to see his 
family before he would board the 
Northwest flight and go into ex- 
ile, perhaps forever. There was 
picture taking and excited chat- 
ter about family news. Some of 
the group were worried about 
how Wei’s father, Wei Zilin, 79, 

















The Ghosts of Tiananmen 


NY EUPHORIA OVER WEI JINGSHENG’S FREEDOM WAS MUTED BY THE GRIM 

reality he left behind. For fellow dissidents remaining in China, life is worse 

than ever. Virtually all are either i and tortured or hounded daily 

by authorities who keep them largely separated from society. What’s more, 
foreign governments that claim to pressure China on the dissidents’ behalf now 
seem more concerned with trading rights than human rights. 

China admitted that in 1994, more than 2,600 people were doing time for 
“counterrevolutionary crimes,” according to the U.S. State Department—many 
for nonviolent protests. A teacher who tossed eggs at a portrait of Mao, for in- 
stance, is serving a life term. Prison conditions are abysmal: a former inmate has 
said that new arrivals at a facility in Hunan, in southeast China, are forced to 
suck feces from a straw. 

Wei's departure moves others to the top of release wish lists kept by human- 
rights groups and the U.S. government. The most attention is now focused on 
Wang Dan, 28, a leader of the 1989 uprising that was brutally suppressed in 
Tiananmen Square; he is serving an 11-year term. Like 
Wei, Wang is reportedly ill, enduring stomach pains 
stemming from a nerve disorder. Family members say 
they've been told he may have a brain tumor, but that 
his jailers won't allow a cart scan. Chinese officials say 
he’s faking the illnesses. 

Some prisoners, desperate for a medical parole like 
the one granted Wei, are said to be intentionally infect- 


STILL 
BEHIND BARS 





would react, since he was once j movement, sentencedin —_ing themselves with hepatitis with the of visitors— 
sternly critical of his son’s ac- Oct. '96 to Il years in prison for a poheutadlly Gokcly gehts. But ofa oath we to 
tivism. But, says younger son conspiring to subvert the government seek such paroles, on the theory that if they leave Chi- 
Xiaotao, “the old man controlled Li Hai, 27, leader of 1989 movement, na, they will never be allowed to return. They feel that 
himself quite well.” sentenced in Dec. '96 to nine yearsin —_ exile means irrelevance. “Frankly,” says Boston Univer- 
All too soon, it was time to go. prison for documenting the fates of sity’s Merle Goldman, “none of these dissident groups 
At the airport, Wei met briefly protesters punished for involvement [overseas] have had much impact back in China.” 
with Sasser, who asked the dissi- in Tiananmen Square Life for those who ti 
; aren’t incarcerated isn’t as bleak, 
dent if he was leaving voluntarily Liu Nianchun, 48, former factory but these dissidents are scarcely more effective in pro- 


and explained that he might nev- 
er be able to come back. Just be- 


worker and novelist, sentenced in 
July 96 to three years’ “re- 


moting change than are their jailed counterparts. For 
example, Chen Ziming and Zhai Weimin, two leaders of 


fore the 10:30 a.m. departure F education” for his labor activism and the 1989 protests, are under virtual house arrest, and 
time, Woo Chan Lee, a U.S. em- support of a pro-democracy petition Chen is reportedly in poor health. 
bassy employee, strode to the gate Zhou Guogiang, 41, labor activist, If communism’s brutality is incapacitating the dis- 


not with his wife but with a tired- 
looking man in a down jacket. 
Only then was the Northwest 
crew told about the important 
passenger they would have on 
board the flight. 

Exhausted as Wei was by the 13-hour 
trip and the medical exams, he needed 
only a few days’ rest before stepping out 
into the spotlight. At the New York press 
conference he spoke of those he left be- 
hind. “I have waited decades for this 
chance to exercise my right to free speech,” 
he declared, “but the Chinese people have 
been waiting for centuries.” Wei seemed 
confident that he had not seen the last of his 
homeland. “I certainly plan to go back,” he 
said. “I never planned to leave.” In fact, 
he added, “I'd be willing to return to Chi- 
na under almost any circumstances.” Ex- 
cept perhaps one: “No one wants to go back 
to jail.” —With reporting by Jay Branegan/ 
Washington and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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sentenced in ‘96 to three years’ re- 
education. Sentence extended in June 
"97 for “refusing to reform himself” 


Source; Human Rights in China 








sidents, capitalism's seductiveness is discouraging oth- 
ers from raising their fists. Many Chinese intellectuals 
who would have been in the forefront of protest five 
years ago are busily making money in business or even 
government jobs. Liberal economist Cao Siyuan of Beijing runs a consultancy 
linking bankrupt enterprises with interested investors. 

Inessence, China is waging a war of attrition against dissidence—and winning. 
While the Chinese government wouldn't have let Wei go without pressure from 
the U.S. and President Jiang Zemin’s successful summit with Bill Clinton, China 
ultimately risked little in Wei’s beyond a brief loss of face. Because the 
government has a tight grip on i tion, Wei and other exiles can do little to 
get their message heard at home. Even now, most Chinese don’t know who Wei is. 

For its part, the Clinton Administration remains convinced that the best 
way to improve human rights and promote democracy in the long run is to 
pursue its strategy of “constructive engagement” with the People’s Repub- 
lic, That means lobbying for the release of dissidents while strengthening 
business ties. Human-rights watchers hope that if Wang Dan is not freed 
soon, China will relent after Clinton’ ’s planned trip to Beijing next spring. 
That would be another step forward, but one dissident per summit is a slow 
pace toward political justice. —By John Cloud. 


_ Reported by William Dowell/New York and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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By JAMES COLLINS 


HE MAY NOT HAVE SOUNDED 

quite like the Princess of Wales, 

but when Queen Elizabeth toast 

ed her husband on the occasion 

of their 50th wedding anniver 

sary last week, she did strike 

a surprising note of intimacy 

Talking at one point about the need to be 
sensitive to the public’s will, she said, “I 
have done my best, with Prince Philip's 
constant love and help, to interpret it cor- 
rectly ...” There it was—the word love. Yes, 
she had tucked it away in a parenthetical 
phrase, but no one could remember the 
Queen’s ever using it in a personal context 
Will it now replace “duty” in her lexicon? 
Probably not, but during two days of 
anniversary celebrations, the Queen and 
Prince Philip displayed exceptional open 
ness and humanity. They spoke of each 
other and their children with far more feel- 


ing than they have in the past. Again and 
again, the Queen stopped to shake hands 
with people in the crowds, and at one ban- 
quet she sat at a table with a jockey, an 
autoworker and a policewoman. Surely the 
happiness of the occasion created an ex- 
pansive mood, but the royal couple’s be 
havior was not entirely spontaneous. The 
anniversary was an opportunity to present 
themselves and their children sympatheti- 
cally to the public, and to rebut charges 
made in the days immediately following 
the Princess’s death that they remained too 
remote and unresponsive. They made the 
most of it. The impetus for the effort came 
from Tony Blair, who has involved himself 
with the royal family more actively than 
any other Prime Minister in decades 

The festivities began on Wednesday, 
the eve of the anniversary, with a luncheon 
for 800 at which Prince Philip toasted his 
wife. “I think the main lesson we have 
learnt,” he said, “is that tolerance is the one es- 





sential ingredient in any happy marriage ... 
You can take it from me, the Queen has the 
quality of tolerance in abundance.” The 
next day, Nov. 20, the couple attended a ser 
vice in Westminster Abbey, where they had 
been married. The abbey was also the site of 
Diana’s funeral three months ago, and as 
Prince Charles and his sons William and 
Harry walked down the aisle, they brought 
back poignant memories of that occasion. 
The Queen then sat with commoners 
at a luncheon of which Blair was host. But 
at Windsor Castle that evening, she re- 
turned to the forms of the ancien régime, 
giving a ball for foreign royals: seven 
Kings, 10 Queens, a grand duke, 26 
princes and 27 princesses. The castle itself 
provided an apt symbol of royal rejuvena 
tion. The Queen famously called 1992—a 
year of separations, divorce and scandal— 
her annus horribilis. The emotional low 
point may have come on Noy. 20, her 
45th wedding anniversary, when Wind- 





¥sor Castle caught fire. Now, just in time 
for the 50th anniversary, the restoration 
zof the castle has been completed. To 
<regild the plaster, 500,000 sheets of gold 
° leaf were used. Replacing the ceiling of St. 
“George’s Hall required 350 mature oaks. 
:The ceiling that the fire destroyed dated 
from the 1820s, and Prince Charles, be- 
lieving it was “awful,” called for a new de- 
2sign. In a personal touch, Prince Philip 
made a sketch with a fireman working to 
“save the building, and that became the ba 
‘sis for a new stained-glass window. 

Did the tone of the anniversary cele- 
brations signal a dramatic change in strat- 
egy for the royal family? No. It has been 
evolving in the direction of more openness 
for years. Indeed, the Queen invented the 
“walkabout” early in her reign, and she 
sees more ordinary people on a regular ba- 
sis than do most Cabinet ministers and 
newspaper editors. In 1992 she began pay- 
ing taxes and reduced the number of royals 
who receive state funds (and the annus 
horribilis speech itself was a notable in- 
stance of candor). Nevertheless, the elec- 
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UP FROM THE ASHES The Queen works the 
crowd as Blair looks on. St. George’s Hall 
had been completely burned out. Anew 
stained-glass window honoring the firemen 
was based on a sketch by Prince Philip 


tion of Blair and the death of Diana have in- 
tensified the process of bringing the royals 
closer to the people, and last week’s events 
offered a striking case in point. 

Blair has made the monarchy an integral 
part of his plan to modernize Britain, and he 
is now perhaps the most interesting actor in 
the royal drama. He has an approval rating 
of 72%, whereas only 45% of the public view 
the royal family favorably. Because of his 
popularity, his good counsel and his eager- 
ness to work with them, the royals listen to 
Blair, and he has handled them ingeniously. 
As their ally, he shares in the affection and 
awe that the Queen and the monarchy as an 
institution still inspire in the public; by urg- 
ing reform, he distances himself from the 
aspects of the royal family the public dis- 
likes. If they want to be better politicians, 
they clearly have the right tutor. —Reported 
by Helen Gibson and Barry Hillenbrand/London 
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By SCOTT MACLEOD RIYADH F ia: 





TOCK MARKETS EVERYWHERE ARE FALLING, IN 
Hong Kong, then in New York City, brokers 
are selling desperately. Deep in the desert B 8} 









night of Saudi Arabia, a reclusive investor, attired in a 
plain white robe and the red-checked headdress of a 
Bedouin, is buying. Brother, is he buying. 

Nobody would think the worse of him if | ay 
Prince Alwaleed bin Talal bin Abdul Aziz al 
Saud joined the selling stampede. The tum- 
bling value of Citicorp alone has cost him, as are 
the banking company’s largest shareholder, $640 million by the Gi. 
time the clock strikes noon on Wall Street. But to Alwaleed the sf ae 
only question is: At which precise moment should he strike? He and 
his advisers have spent six months studying 40 companies. Now 
prices are becoming more of a bargain by the second. So many 
stocks, so little time. Alwaleed sits elbows up at a cockpit-style 
desk, working a battery of phones. He glances back and forth at 
a panel of nine TV screens giving the latest news by satellite. At 
10:40 p.m. Riyadh time, with trading temporarily suspended at the 
New York Stock Exchange, he dials Michael Jensen, his starched- 
collar financial adviser at Citicorp’s private banking office in 
Geneva, who in turn gets on another phone with Citi’s brokers 
in New York City. “At that point,” Jensen will later recall, “His 
Highness said, ‘Buy!"” First the prince supplies the names of 
four finalist companies. Then he supplies the figure: $1.2 bil- 
lion. Jensen sucks his breath back out of the phone and places 
the order. “Everybody on Wall Street is crying, but I was pre- 
pared for this,” says Alwaleed, palpably confident and cool. 
Jokes his Saudi adviser Mustafa al Hejailan: “With the 
prince it is like playing Monopoly with real money.” 

That buy order on Monday, Oct. 20, was undoubtedly 
one of the largest ever placed by an individual investor. “I 
know the economic fundamentals are strong, and the 
market will go back up,” he says. “Just like sheep, you 
have people going in the same direction [that is, pan- 
icking]. But I think the stock market is going to go 
up and up.” So far, he’s been right. He bought 


big, but he also bought big names. Alwaleed Es G 
te 
An Arabian Warren Buffett fo ( 
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tarnished companies with turnaround potential 
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told Time that he now owns about 
5% of News Corp., the global media 
conglomerate run by Rupert Mur- 
doch, making him the second largest 
individual holder, behind Murdoch. 
Alwaleed also bought some 5% of 
Web-browser maker Netscape Com- 
munications, and a chunk of chip and 
cell-phone maker Motorola. The 
fourth finalist, another well-known 
American company, according to the 
prince, is still being bought up. 
Unlike his prior, mostly passive 
investments in Citi, Apple Computer 
and Disneyland Paris, this time 
Alwaleed is buying with an intent to 
take a more active hand with manage- 
ment. Murdoch might find that inter- 
esting. He also might find himself 
with a like-minded partner. Alwaleed 
is a global thinker, and in the media 
business, nobody is more global than Mur- 
doch. The prince apparently hopes that 
entrenching himself in high-tech media- 
related outfits may help make him a king of 
communications in the Middle East—or, in 
due course, an emperor like Murdoch. 
Says Alwaleed: “I want to concentrate on 
communications, technology, entertain- 
ment and news. This is the future. News 
Corp. is the only truly global news and en- 
tertainment company. Netscape is strongly 
involved with the Internet. Motorola is very 
global in telephones and satellites. These 
companies are going to play a crucial role.” 
Prince Alwaleed is not unknown to 
the investment world, but for the most part 
he is unseen. To find him you have to trav- 


BATTLE OF THE BULGE: The topped 
Ibs., but now he is 136 Ibs., thanks in part to low-fat ice cream 


el to the Arabian desert, where he often | 


works from an outdoor office, linked via 
satellite to the money markets of New York 
and London. He is the chairman and sole 
shareholder of Kingdom Holding Co., 
which manages his investments and serves 
as the flagship of his privately owned com- 
panies. The prince has done well. As of 
last Friday, his net worth was $12 billion, a 
figure that has escalated in recent years. 
Alwaleed does have a big advantage 
over most investors: a wad of cash higher 
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An Appetite for Luxury 


prince once 


than a sand dune—currently about $3 bil- 
lion—which gives him the ability to move 
while others are scrambling for funds. 

Yell “Hey, prince!” in a crowd of Saudis 
and chances are half a dozen heads will 
turn. This country has more royalty than a 
deck of cards, and lots of them are rich. 
They are rich first because they can dip a 
royal straw into that deep well of oil, and 
second because any foreign company 
wishing to do business in Saudi Arabia 
needs a local “partner.” The rent-a-prince 
business has been very lucrative. 

As the nephew of King Fahd and grand- 
son of Saudi Arabia’s founding father, Ibn 
Saud, Alwaleed, 40, initially availed himself 
of the leverage those connections provide. 
But he has become truly, singularly wealthy 
through a series of shrewd deals, most 
famously the headline-making rescue of 
Citicorp in 1991. The $590 million he 
pumped into Citi is now worth $5.1 billion. 
The prince also became a rich uncle for the 
floundering Disneyland Paris in 1994. 

Perhaps a better name for him might be 
the Prince of Fallen Angels. Alwaleed has 
taken substantial stakes in companies that 
are out of favor. He took a bite of Apple be- 
cause he loved the product. In Britain he 
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FRENCH CONNECTION: Witt 
launched from his yacht, w 


bought Canary Wharf, an early ’90s real es- 
tate disaster that nearly wiped out the bil- 
lionaire Reichmann family of Canada, after 
the bottom had fallen out of the market. It 
takes great courage to invest in the Korean 
conglomerate Daewoo, given that country’s 
economic troubles, but Alwaleed just bought 
5.9% of it. Retailing was ailing in 1992 when 


| he bought heavily into the holding company 





that owns Saks Fifth Avenue. Upscale retail- 
ing took off soon after. He recently bought 
7% of Donna Karan International, a design 
house in disarray. He’s even the de facto 
manager of singer Michael Jackson, a dying 
supernova that Alwaleed just might reignite. 
As much as any other investor today, Al- 
waleed seems to be exploiting the advantages 
of an age in which even a man in the desert 
can be instantly plugged in to the world’s in- 
formation networks. “He is a very dynamic 
force. He brings tremendous energy to 
everything he gets involved in,” says Robert 
Earl, CEO of Planet Hollywood Internation- 
al. “He is totally tuned in to everything.” Al- 
waleed is a master franchiser for Planet 
Hollywood's concepts, as well as a holder of 
Planet Hollywood stock. He tracked down 
Earl on the beach in Barbados, a business- 
suited entourage in tow, to make the deal. 


DISNEYLAND PARIS 





er and son in a boat 
ked in Cannes 


Although the Planet Hollywood busi- 
ness may look like just another indulgence 
of an eclectic entrepreneur, it ties into oth- 
er businesses, including the News Corp. 
investment. In the Middle East, Alwaleed 
is the producer of top Arabic recording 
artists, including Najwa Karam and Kath- 
em al Saher, and he has a major share in 
one of the most popular Arabic satellite TV 
networks, called Arab Radio and Televi- 
sion. Planet Hollywood is a great place to 
promote music and television stars. 

One sector where synergy is working 
well for Alwaleed is hospitality. He has qui- 
etly become one of the largest private in- 
vestors in, and owners of, hotels. And not co- 
incidentally, hotel values and returns are 
soaring, as the recent battle for ITT Corp. 
(Sheraton) has demonstrated. His goal is to 
create, with international partners, a web of 
four- and five-star hotels around the world. 
He currently owns 50% of the Fairmont 
group, 30% of Movenpick, a Swiss chain, 
and 25% of the upmarket Four Seasons 
chain. He is the sole owner of the deluxe 
George V in Paris and owns half of the Inn 
on the Park in London and the Plaza in 
New York, plus 17 other luxury hotels. His 
blueprint calls for 42 new hotels in 15 coun- 


NEVER FAR FROM WORK: Conferring with potential partners 
aboard the Kingdom 5-KR, which once belonged to Donald Trump 


| tries, in addition to plans to develop 40 new 


franchises for Planet Hollywood in the Mid- 
dle East and Europe. Says Alwaleed: “Three 
years ago, I started to get into the hospitality 
industry. It was really in the doldrums. The 
hotel industry had been hammered badly, 
especially the five-star hotels. Now every- 
body is talking about the hotel industry.” 
Alwaleed’s success is partly explained 
by the blend of Saudi, Lebanese and Amer- 
ican influences that have shaped his rela- 
tively short career. By his own reckoning, 
his investment savvy draws on a Bedouin’s 
instinct for caution, a Levantine’s flair for a 
bargain and a bean counter’s fondness for 
the bottom line. “He has an extremely ag- 
ile mind,” says U.S. Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia Wyche Fowler. “He is always two or 
three jumps ahead of you.” Alwaleed can 
negotiate in Arabic, English and French. 
The Prince’s ultrarich uncles, the eldest 
sons of Ibn Saud, who rule Saudi Arabia to- 
day, have accumulated their wealth mainly 
by diverting huge sums, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the government's extravagant oil 
revenues. As a Riyadh businessman puts it, 
Alwaleed’s branch of the Saud family tree 
has always been considered a little smoother 
anda little straighter than the rest. His father 



















































Talal, a former Ambassador to France, 
was one of the “free princes” who de- 
manded democratization and went 
into temporary exile during the trou- 
bled 1953-64 reign of King Saud. Al- 
waleed’s mother, Princess Mona, is the 
daughter of Riad Solh, the first Prime 
Minister of independent Lebanon. 

Alwaleed’s parents divorced when 
he was barely school age. Growing up 
with his mother’s family in swinging, 
pre-civil war Beirut made him into 
a wild and, at 189 Ibs., seriously 
paunchy teenager. Talal yanked him 
back to Riyadh and reality and in- 
stalled him at the King Abdul Aziz 
Military Academy. Alwaleed credits 
the experience for giving him his 
strong personal discipline. Later, 
business and social science degrees 
from Menlo College in California and 
Syracuse University gave Alwaleed the 
know-how to make his start. 

He likes to tell the tale of how he made 
his first billion or so out of a $15,000 gift 
from his father. Talal had also given his 
son a house worth $1.5 million, which 
Alwaleed mortgaged to raise capital. Along 
the way, he used some of the money to play 
that favorite game of Saudi royalty, land 
speculation, and quickly turned a $150,000 
investment into a $2 million profit. 

Alwaleed demonstrated his grasp of 
American business tactics when he 
launched the first successful hostile 
takeover of a bank in Saudi Arabia, win- 
ning the United Saudi Commercial Bank. 
Alwaleed believes the takeover made his 
name in Saudi Arabia while simultaneous- 
ly giving him a vantage point for branching 
out into other businesses. 

By 1991 Alwaleed had the itch to diver- 
sify overseas. Sagging oil prices had pro- 
duced a severe recession in the kingdom, 
creating a feeling of unease made worse by 
Saddam Hussein’s invasion of neighboring 
Kuwait. Alwaleed already owned 4.9% of 
Citicorp—a percentage that allowed his 
ownership to be anonymous, But with the 
bank wobbling and the stock falling, he 
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soon made his name known by 
tripling his stake. 

As of last week, his holding com- 
pany was pursuing some 160 invest- 
ment opportunities. Overseeing all 
this is an investment staff of 20 em- 
ployees from Saudi Arabia and seven 
other countries. His payroll also in- 
cludes a former White House com- 
munications expert—this is, after all, 
a man who spends $80,000 a month 
on phone bills—as well as a camel 
caretaker, a muezzin who calls the 
Muslim faithful to prayer from a 
minaret, and 18 soccer players whom 
Alwaleed pays to play games with his 
son, at his son’s private field. 

To keep his operation lean yet 
opportunistic, he outsources his 
consultants—Citicorp for investment 
banking, Arthur Andersen for company 
advice, Saatchi & Saatchi for p.r. and 
Hogan & Hartson, a Washington law firm, 
for legal matters. (Alwaleed is the first to 
notice that the initials of these firms form 
the acronym CASH.) 

Alwaleed does not have what you would 
call regular hours. He arrives at his bank and 
slides behind the chairman’s desk at 10 a.m. 
Three hours later, he heads across town to his 
office at Kingdom Holding. There he juggles 
scores of projects through meetings, phone 
calls and faxes until 3 a.m. the next day. 

In between he takes a three-hour break, 
returning to his palace health club—an ex- 


size pool, tennis courts and a bowling alley— 
for a buffet lunch and light workout. When 
the job is finally finished, he takes a walk in 
the moonlight, has a light meal and sleeps 
five hours. On weekends he drives to a pri- 
vate desert encampment 45 miles from 


| Riyadh, where he eats supper on a rug with 


Bedouin retainers called khawian, some 
armed with silver-handled Colt .38s. 


Of course, the life of a desert billionaire | 


does have its perks in addition to its quirks. 
Twice divorced (he has two children, Khalid, 
18, and Reem, 14), Alwaleed is not currently 
linked with any woman. He laughs sheep- 
ishly when people tell him, as they frequent- 
ly do, that he is the world’s most eligible 
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HELLO: The prince runs up a phone bill of $80,000 a month keeping track of his investments 


| whoring petro-sheik, he calls himself a 
“calorie counter” who doesn’t drink or 
smoke and has an American's obsession with 
fitness (he now weighs in at 136 Ibs.). His 
only vice seems to be, hardly surprisingly, an 
appetite for luxury. He is very fond of his 
282-ft. Kingdom 5-KR, the ostentatious 
yacht formerly owned by Saudi arms dealer 

| Adnan Khashoggi and then by Donald 

Trump, who called it the Trump Princess be- 

fore the banks took it back. Alwaleed keeps 

the boat moored in the southern French re- 
sort of Cannes. He takes about three long 
business trips a year and, depending on the 
distance, can choose from a private jet fleet 
that includes a Boeing 767, a Boeing 727 and 








pansive aquamarine spa with an Olympic- | bachelor. In contrast to the stereotype of the | a Challenger 601. He owns some 300 cars, in- 











Jacko’s Adventures in the 
Arabian Magic Kingdom 


ICHAEL JACKSON’S IMAGE WAS IN TATTERS. HIS ALBUM 

sales were flagging. And the tabloids were running out 

of space to print Jacko stories, ranging from his alleged 

child molestation to his bizarre marriage to—and di- 
vorce from—Lisa Marie Presley. To whom did the troubled 
singer turn to restart his faltering career? Desert royalty from 
Saudi Arabia, one of the most culturally isolated nations on 
earth, where even Beethoven concerts, much less Michael Jack- 
son spectacles, are banned by the government. 

Jackson and the prince may be one of the strangest pair- 
ings in show business, but Alwaleed seems to be making it 
work. Last year he and the Gloved One set up a fifty-fifty ven- 
ture called Kingdom Entertainment that led to an important 
deal with Sony, Jackson’s record label. Jackson will serve as 
producer for a new label called MJJ (for Michael J. Jackson), 
which will release CDs by new singers and groups. The Al- 
waleed-Jackson company also acquired 55% ownership of 
Landmark Entertainment Group, famous for such design 





projects as the Forum shops at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas 
and the Terminator II 3-D ride at Universal Studio’s park in 
Orlando, Fla. Sony continues to produce Jackson’s music, in- 
cluding his latest album, Blood on the Dance Floor: HIStory 
in the Mix, 

Jackson and Alwaleed became pals in 1994, when a mutual 
friend from Alwaleed’s college days in California arranged a 
lunch meeting aboard the prince's yacht in Cannes. They hit it 
off, and Alwaleed became very protective of Jackson, whom 
he saw as a creative genius with lousy business instincts and 
bad p.r. “I cannot base my relationship on innuendo,” says 
Alwaleed. “I believe that all the fuss around him has no basis. I 
believe that he is still an underdeveloped asset. There is no oth- 
er artist who can go to some countries and have the whole place 
come to a standstill.” 

Indeed, in a business brimming with bad management— 
for example, the handling of Jackson’s popular yet troubled 
1984 Victory Tour—Alwaleed’s sharp-penciled philosophy 
may be just the ticket. And for Alwaleed, already a record 
producer in the Middle East, the partnership could be an in- 
expensive shortcut to big-time entertainment deals. “With 
Michael's negative image in America, people concluded 
“He's through,” says an Alwaleed adviser. “The prince likes 
an underdog. He moves in when it appears a business has no 
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MAHER ATTAR PASCAL LE SEORETAN—SYGMA 


cluding a blue Rolls-Royce for his daughter. 

Then there is the new $100 million 
palace. Even in Saudi Arabia, they are not 
building houses like this one any longer. In 
February, Alwaleed and his children are 
scheduled to move into a sand-colored 
palace whose 317 rooms are adorned with 
1,500 tons of Italian marble, silk Oriental 
carpets, gold-plated faucets and 250 TV 
sets. It will have four kitchens, for Lebanese, 
Arabic, Continental and Asian cuisines, and 
a fifth just for dishing up desserts, run by 
chefs who can feed 2,000 people on an 
hour’s notice. Their royal highnesses will be 
able to swim in a lagoon-shaped pool, or 
catch a film in the 45-seat basement cinema. 

Perhaps the clearest sign of Alwaleed’s 
growing influence is that he is attracting se- 
rious enemies, including some of his power- 
ful al Saud cousins. “There is jealousy, even 
hatred,” says a Saudi source. “It bothers peo- 
ple that he came from almost nowhere and— 
zoom!—now he’s way up here.” Rumors 
have circulated that he is a front man for oth- 
ers, especially in the Citibank deal. Alwaleed 
and Western diplomats in Riyadh dismiss 
them as unfounded. He seems determined 
to let his influence grow, no matter the con- 
sequences. “I have nothing to hide,” he says. 
“I've made $12 billion plus through hard 
work, and I am proud of it.” 

One important new area to watch, 
however, will be Alwaleed’s political ambi- 
tions. Saudi Arabia is not a happy country. 








It is experiencing increasing economic and | 
political strains—remember the 1996 
bombing of the U.S. Air Force barracks 
near Dhahran—because of stagnation 
caused in part by an elderly and autocratic 
leadership. Although Alwaleed swears 
complete support for King Fahd and his 
other uncles, his immense wealth is begin- 
ning to give him rising influence on devel- 
opments affecting the kingdom. 

His business investments in the Middle 
East, for example, provide him with direct 
access to Arab heads of state, on whom he 
may have a moderating influence, since 
many of Alwaleed’s international partners 
are Jewish and support Israel. “Religion has 
never been a barrier between us,” says Four 
Seasons Hotels Inc. ceo Isadore Sharp. “He 
mentioned once that we have similar value 
systems and moral principles.” 

Many of his investments within Saudi 
Arabia may have an important and intended 
social impact outside the immediate control 
of the government. For example, his plan for 
a 4,000-student private school, Kingdom | 
Academy, which will put emphasis on Eng- 
lish and technical subjects, will give Saudi 
students a welcome alternative to govern- 
ment institutions that are strong on religious 
education. Another project will further ce- 
ment Alwaleed’s stature: the 30-story King- 
dom Center, the tallest skyscraper in the 





Middle East, scheduled to open in down- 
town Riyadh in 2000. Associates say he is too 
busy making money to 
try jumping the queue 


| bargains can really add up. 


Jackson has plenty of new moves in mind. They include a 








of royal succession, but he hasn’t ruled out 
becoming a political force. 

Like a politician, Alwaleed does all the 
right things. In accordance with zakat, the 
Islamic call to charity, he operates an elab- 
orate aid program that dispenses $200 mil- 
lion a year to needy families in Saudi Arabia 
and other Islamic countries. 

Where does this Arabian Warren Buf- 
fett think of investing next? East, it seems. 
His investment in News Corp. is based on 
a hunch that Murdoch’s empire can grow 
by leaps and bounds in Asia. Says the 
prince: “Liberalization of media and enter- 
tainment in China and India will have a 
tremendous boost on News Corp. shares.” 
Motorola is already in China. Earlier this 
year, Alwaleed made a 15-nation scouting 
trip through Asia and placed his first direct 
investment, taking a piece of the Shanghai 
Trade Center, which will be the tallest sky- 


| scraper in the world when it is finished. 


Alwaleed believes the Far East can be 
hot for at least two decades, but he'll also 
turn his attention to Africa, which “needs 
everything.” But he says he will not stray 
from the formula that turned $15,000 into 
$12 billion. “I would like to be viewed as 
this investor from the middle of the desert, 
who comes and adds value to companies,” 
he says. “I get a kick out of finding indus- 
tries that have spectacular potential. I look 
for companies that have solid brand names 
and sound management but are dirt 
cheap.” As the prince can tell you, those 
a 








PARTNERS: The two announced their fifty-fifty venture in Paris 


chance. It was easier to get involved with Michael Jackson 
because he was down.” 

Alwaleed dispatched his media consultant Tarak Ben 
Ammar, a film producer, to explore ways of shoring up Jack- 
son’s career. Jackson soon hired Ben Ammar to manage his 
business affairs, including his just ended 1997 European 
tour. “The prince’s advice and guidance have been extreme- 
ly helpful to me in all facets of my life and career,” Jackson 
told Time. “With the prince’s business skills and my help on 
the creative side, I truly believe we can grow into a global 
company.” 





Kingdom Entertainment movie starring himself, to be filmed 
next year and, not surprisingly, exploiting his and the prince’s 
shared interest in theme parks; the prince already owns 24% of 
Disneyland Paris. 

Getting Jackson’s popularity turned around in the U.S. is 
a much knottier issue. While he remains a top star interna- 
tionally—foreign sales of HIStory actually matched those from 
Thriller, the best-selling album of all time—his draw in Amer- 
ica is still slack. Next year Jackson will be recording an album 
with Kenneth (“Baby Face”) Edmonds, one of the hottest pro- 
ducers in the music business. Says an Alwaleed adviser: 
“We've got to make him hip again, and how you do that is all 
about perception.” 

For his part, Ben Ammar complains that no matter what 
Jackson does, it tends to come out negative in the press. For ex- 
ample, Ben Ammar says, Jackson’s recent tour—42 gigs in Eu- 
rope and South Africa—was a commercial smash, yet it received 
mainly sniping coverage. According to Ben Ammar, the tour 
matched the $100 million gross brought in by Jackson’s 1996 
swing through Asia, and was even more profitable, because op- 
erational costs were slashed 50%. Ben Ammar says Jackson net- 
ted $15 million instead of going in the red. That is music to the 
ears, even in Saudi Arabia. —By Scott MacLeod 
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The Ruin of a Reformer 


Teamsters boss Ron Carey is barred from running for 
re-election. Former allies say he betrayed the cause 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HEN RON CAREY WON THE RACE 

for Teamsters president in 1991, he 

rode to power behind dissidents 

who had risked their jobs, and 
their lives, to fight mob control of their lo- 
cals. But even before a federal 
overseer barred him from run- 
ning again—the court had already 
nullified his re-election in Au- 
gust—Carey the reformer had be- 
come Carey the co-opted tyrant. 
Disaffected Teamsters dissidents 
have told Time that Carey not only 
spurned his allies but also sur- 
rounded himself with a cadre of 
1960s-era campus radicals with 
little taste for democracy. 

Indeed, Carey’s alienation of 
former supporters seriously erod- 
ed his popularity, thus making the 
contest for union president close 
and the need for last-minute 
funds pressing. Those funds, say 
authorities, were illegally chan- 
neled to Carey. “He was a leader 
with all the power in the world to 
clean up the union,” says Ted Kat- 
saros, a reformer who suffered 
beatings at the hands of mobsters 
in one of New York’s most corrupt 
Teamsters locals. “Instead, we 
never saw him again.” Adds Gene 
Giacumbo, who was elected a vice 
president on Carey’s reform slate 
in 1991 but who later lost faith: 
“His election was supposed to 
bring democracy to the Team- 
sters, but no one who was elected 
with him was allowed a voice in 
the union.” 

In barring Carey from run- 
ning again, federal monitor Ken- 
neth Conboy said the Teamsters 
boss was a party to illegal schemes to fun- 
nel nearly $900,000 of union funds to the 
1996 campaign in which he narrowly de- 
feated challenger James P. Hoffa. The ex- 
plosive ruling followed guilty pleas last 
September by three Carey aides, including 
Michael Ansara, a co-founder of the radical 
Students for a Democratic Society at Har- 
vard in the 1960s, who admitted to helping 
shift $95,000 of union dues into Carey's 
coffers, Carey denies knowing about the il- 
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JAMES P. HOFFA 


Faces a challenge to his own 
money-raising practices 


——-_ 


GEORGE CASHMAN 


Boston leader straddles Old Won prominence as a chief 


Guard and reform factions negotiator in the UPS strike 


legal acts and vows to fight the disqualifi- 
cation ruling. 

Conboy’s sweeping report also tarred 
Democratic fund raisers and prominent la- 
bor leaders in money-laundering schemes 
on behalf of the Teamsters leader. Among 
the union officials named were Richard 


The Nasty Race to Lead the Teamsters 
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Trumka, secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
cio, and Gerald McEntee, president of the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, one of the fastest 
growing U.S. unions. Conboy cited evi- 
dence that Trumka, once the reform leader 
of the United Mine Workers, and McEntee 
helped get cash to Carey. The two leaders 
and Carey are reportedly targets of a fed- 
eral grand jury in New York City that is in- 
vestigating the Teamsters election. Both 
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His elimination makes the 
election a wide-open affair 


2 


Trumka and McEntee have denied any 
wrongdoing. 

All this might seem to give Hoffa a 
walkover in the new election, for which 
no date has been scheduled. But no soon- 
er had Conboy disqualified Carey than 
another court-appointed overseer dis- 
closed plans to investigate charges that 
Hoffa’s campaign improperly raised $1.8 
million during last year’s election. The 
monitor asked for a 45-day delay in the 
election. The Hoffa camp denies the re- 
port’s finding. 

Teamsters dissidents, who have no love 
for either man, say Carey was his own undo- 
ing. While he did oust some corrupt officials 
and sold off union jets and limou- 
sines after his 1991 election, insid- 
ers say he also readily cut deals 
with Old-Guard Teamsters lead- 
ers. In one such move, Carey with- 
held his support from a Washing- 
ton local that was battling corrupt 
officials—whereupon the 3,500- 
member group quit the union. 
“Carey turned on his friends and 
made deals with the devil,” says 
Arthur Fox, former attorney for a 
group of dissident Teamsters dri- 
vers. “Then when he needed sup- 
port from those who got him elect- 
ed, they were gone.” 

In fact, Carey pollsters found 
last year that many rank-and-file 
members felt no better off under 
Carey than under mob-linked 
Teamsters bosses. Out of friends 
and desperate for cash, Carey 
turned to AFL-CIO leaders, who 
owed him a favor for his support of 
the 1995 election of aFL-c10 pres- 
ident John Sweeney. 

Since Carey's union learned 
of his ouster, the race to take his 
place in the upcoming election 
has seemed headed for turmoil. 
Top contenders include George 
Cashman, who heads a large 
Boston local, and Ken Hall, a 
chief negotiator in the UPS strike 
last summer. Front runner Tom 
Leedham, who heads the Team- 
sters’ warehouse division, has 
the backing of the influential 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union. But 
Hoffa charged last week that contributors 
like Gail Zappa—wife of rock singer 
Frank Zappa—had made contributions to 
the reform group that were arranged by 
the Democratic National Committee. That 
brought reports that the FBI was investi- 
gating. If it takes a Mr. Clean to run the 
Teamsters, the union may never get a new 
president. Reported by 
Edward Barnes/New York 
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Winner of a Consumers Digest 
“Best Buy” Award 1997 &1998 


M@™%,_ Plymouth Voyager $17,245" (Nicely Equipped.) 


BEST BUY 


Want a minivan that comes with everything? 





Try Plymouth Voyager. It comes with seats that 
roll out, air conditioning and a hearty appetite for 
accolades. Maybe that’s why Plymouth Voyager has 
won a Consumers Digest “Best Buy” Award two years 
in a row. Hungry for more? Call 1-800-PLYMOUTH or 


pull us up on the Internet at www.plymouthcars.com. 
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After all, this was one of our test sites. 


No one has more experience in Internet security than 
GTE Internetworking, a newly formed company which joins 
the forces of GTE and BBN. We've developed highly 
secure networks for the Department of Defense and the U.S 
Treasury. And now our security experience is open to you 

For example, through our partnerships with the 
government we've learned it’s not enough to simply 


connect a firewall to your existing network. It has to 


be rigorously monitored to be truly bullet-proof. GTE 
Internetworking Site Patrol“ managed security service gives 
your business 24-hour expert protection, 365 days a year 
Considering the climate of business today, treating 
your information as anything less than a matter of national 
security just isn’t enough 
To find out more, call us at 800.472.4565, or visit 


us at www.internetworking.gte.com 




















Do You Have 
The Right Mix 
Of Stocks, 
Bonds, And 
Cash Reserves? 


Find out through our four- 
step investing plan. Discover 
how your objectives, time 
horizon, risk tolerance, and 
financial situation help to 
determine how your assets 
should be divided among 
stocks, bonds, and cash 
reserves. Then learn how to 
carry out your strategy. The 
Vanguard Investment Planner, 
part of our Plain Talk™ 
Library series, is a valuable, 
practical guide to investing. 





Call 
1-800-962-5020 


www.vanguard.com 


We think you'll find that the 
more you know about investing, 
the more you'll want to know 
about Vanguard. 





Vanguard Funds are offered only by 
prospectus, which includes complete 
information on advisory fees, distribu- 
tion charges and other expenses. Please 
read it carefully before investing. © 1997 
Vanguard Marketing Corp., Distributor 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Hitting Rock Bottom 


Why Japan may now be worth an investment 


HE U.S. HAS CERTAINLY HAD A HARD TIME CRACKING THE JAPANESE MARKET, 

which doesn’t seem to want our cars, computers, film or steel. Don’t even 

mention rice. But last week we finally found something the Japanese tru- 

ly need: made-in-the-U.S.A. management style. It’s the brutally honest 
kind, which has littered boardrooms with the carcasses of middle managers— 
and incidentally, enabled us to thrive in a viciously competitive global econo- 
my. Europeans are now buying it by the caseload, but Japan has been a country 
in denial. Its tattered stock market and eight-year malaise have left this once 
feared economy in desperate need of action. 

Then last week Japan tried the unthinkable: regulators let a prominent yet 
insolvent bank, Hokkaido Takushoku, go bust. Instead of a panic, Japan's West- 
ern-style measure elicited a Western-style response: stocks surged 11% in two 
days. Imagine the rally if they had killed a bigger bank. Investors in the U.S. 
aren't strangers to the perversity of free markets, How many times have you seen 
a company so down that it says it must shed thousands of jobs, and the stock 
zooms? So ingrained is this convoluted logic that the mere appointment of a CEO 
known for tough love 
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19.9 nize problems. That's 
the vital first step to- 
ward fixing them. In 
Japan, last week's bank 
failure was the catharsis that investors wanted, and the market's swift approval 
is certain to encourage more bold acts. Indeed, the ink hadn't dried on this page 
when giant Yamaichi Securities said it too would liquidate—and regulators 
pledged cash to protect the firm’s clients. Japan’s financial system has some 
$500 billion of uncollectible debt—reminiscent of the savings-and-loan mess in 
the U.S. a decade ago. America’s taxpayer-financed bailout was painful, costing 
more than $300 billion. But once lenders were healthy again, they sowed seeds 
for today’s miracle economy. Until Japan goes through something like that, it 
won't get much of a recovery. 

Is it finally time to invest in Japan? There’s virtually no growth. Bank lend- 
ing is contracting, and jobs are scarce. The greater Asia slowdown promises 
to deepen Japan’s woes. “This is a catastrophe,” says Carl Weinberg at High 
Frequency Economics. At a conference with senior Japanese executives, 
notes Allen Sinai of Primark Decision Economics, “I was absolutely flabber- 
gasted by the pessimism.” Picking market bottoms is never easy. When they 
occur, pessimism and words like catastrophe are usually in evidence, as is 
some element of resolve. It’s all there in Japan today. The question isn’t 
whether things will get worse but whether the worst is priced into the mar- 
ket. Mutual funds that invest in Japan have been appropriately whacked. But 
they will recover long before the economy. That’s the nature of stocks. This 
may not be the bottom. But if you've got five years, you'll do fine by starting 
to invest in Japan today. ® 
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Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Murder by the Book 


A how-to guide for hit men is linked to a grisly 
murder. Should the publisher be held liable? 


By ADAM COHEN 
SHOOTING TO KILL IS 
best done at close range, 
but stand at least three 
feet back to avoid getting 
blood spattered on your 
clothing. You'll want to 
use a silencer, which you 
can easily make from 
common hardware. And 
aim for the eye sockets; a 
shot anywhere else in the 
head might leave the victim alive. Such is 
the wisdom of Hit Man, a step-by-step 
guide to succeeding in the paid-killer 
trade. Author Rex Feral, a pen name that’s 
ersatz Latin for “king of the wild animals,” 
insists that this $10 murder-for-hire manu- 
al provides a public service. Sometimes, 
Feral explains, a hit man is the only means 
of obtaining “personal justice.” 

It’s hard to imagine what kind of justice 
was at work the night of March 3, 1993, in 
Silver Spring, Md., when contract murder- 
er James Perry suffocated eight-year-old 
quadriplegic Trevor Horn and fatally shot 
his mother Mildred Horn and nurse Janice 
Saunders. Perry was hired by Lawrence 


HIT MAN 





and attached them to a rental car that he 
drove to the scene. He appears to have used 
a homemade silencer on his AR-7 rifle. He 
shot both women in the eyes. 

Perry and Horn were convicted of first- 
degree murder. But family members have 
also sued Hit Man’s publisher, Paladin 
Press, claiming the company is liable for 
the murders because it provided the blue- 
print. Though the First Amendment tradi- 
tionally protects even the most objection- 


able writing, a federal court of appeals in | 


Richmond, Va., earlier this month allowed 
the suit to go forward. In a groundbreaking 
ruling, the court said the Constitution does 
not protect books that aid and abet in the 


| commission of a crime. 


Horn, Mildred’s ex-husband, who was after | 
a $2 million settlement his son had received | 


for the accident that caused his injuries. 
Perry bought a copy of Hit Man before the 
killings, and prosecutors showed that he 
followed at least 20 of its specific instruc- 
tions. He stole out-of-state license plates 


74 


Renegade publisher Paladin Press was 
founded in 1970 by Peder 
Lund, a former Green Beret 
captain, and Robert Brown, 
who later left to start Soldier 
of Fortune magazine. The 
Boulder, Colo., publisher's 
“Action Library” runs heavi- 
ly to books on armed combat 
and bombmaking. Among 
its classic titles: Homemade 
C-4: A Recipe for Survival, a 
book whose discussion of 
ammonium nitrate Timothy 
McVeigh allegedly used to 
assemble the Oklahoma City 
bomb. Paladin also sells in- 
structional videos like Win- 
ning a Street Knife Fight: 





GOOD READER: Perry 
followed the instructions 
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AIM FOR THE EYES: Lund’s Paladin Press 
helps readers seeking “personal justice” 
Realistic Offensive Techniques and the 
fast-selling Advanced Ultimate Sniper. 
Lund makes no apologies for the informa- 
tion he disseminates. “As a human, I feel 
very sorry for anyone who's put through 
any physical suffering,” he told the Wall 
Street Journal in 1993. “As a publisher and 
aS a pragmatist, I feel absolutely no re- 
sponsibility for the misuse of information.” 
The victims’ families say the recipes for 
murder in Hit Man are not worthy of First 
Amendment protection. “There is nothing 
good for society about this book,” insists 
Rodney Alan Smolla, a law professor at the 
College of William and Mary, who argued 
their case. “People cannot openly traffic in 
information that has the sole purpose of as- 
sisting others to commit murder.” Along 


| with its grisly instructions, Smolla points 


out, Hit Man has such reprehensible de- 
tails as a suggested price scale for contract 
killings: $75,000 to $100,000 for a county 
sheriff; $250,000 for a federal judge. 

But Paladin says Hit Man is being ma- 
ligned unfairly, because it was written at 
least partly with tongue in cheek. “I have 
trouble taking the book seriously,” says 
Thomas Kelley, lawyer for the publishing 
house. He argues that the book contains 
many “clearly absurd things,” like its 
advice that hit men be careful not to re- 
move their gloves—and leave finger- 
prints—if they help themselves to snacks in 
the victim's refrigerator. And Kelley says 
the book cover’s boast that Feral is a hit 
man and a “lethal weapon aimed at the en- 
emy of the one who pays him” misstates 
the author's credentials. The real author is 
a female, he says, and “I’m surely con- 
vinced she’s never hurt a soul.” 

Some civil libertarians are worried that 
the appeals court ruling will lead to law- 
suits against writers and publishers. Novels 
like The Godfather, works of history like 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, and 
even TV news shows contain 
» graphic descriptions of mur- 
> der, notes University of Illi- 
> nois law professor Ronald 
« Rotunda. “I wouldn’t be sur- 
= prised if energetic prosecu- 
é tors in less enlightened ju- 
2 risdictions take advantage of 
$ this decision.” But Floyd 
Abrams, a lawyer who often 
defends the media, doubts 
the ruling can be applied 
much beyond manuals on 
how to kill. “This is a book,” 
says Abrams, “that tests any- 
one’s fidelity to the First 
Amendment.” —With reporting 
by Melissa August/Washington 
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Involuntary Volunteers 


Public schools are starting to require students to 
serve their communities. Is that too much to ask? 


By JOHN CLOUD BALTIMORE 





S A STUDENT LAST YEAR AT BALTI- 
more’s Dunbar High, Christina 
Mullins knew she wouldn't be able to 
graduate unless she put in the 75 
hours of community service required of all 
students by the state of Maryland. So she 
volunteered in the obstetrics-gynecology 
department at nearby Johns Hopkins 
University. It would be a good way, she 
thought, to accumulate hours and also get 
an insider's look at a medical career. 

But she mostly saw the inside of 
a file cabinet. “I was filing papers all 
day—eight hours—for free,” says Mul- 
lins. “Do you know how boring that 
is? And I couldn’t get a job because I 
had to get my hours. I had no money 
in 1996.” 

Eventually, Mullins more than 
met the requirement, racking up 
500 hours when she added commu- 
nity events where she played in the 


school jazz band. But she doesn’t — learned more during 

think community service should be ci 

a prerequisite. “You're just forcing it than in a typical class 

on us, and people don’t get as much 

out of that,” she says. Bur onty 36% 

Students across the U.S. are said they think 

about to find out if she’s rigt students should be 

a shes ght. 

Mandatory volunteerism, once the juired to participate 
SES ee igo in community service 

province of chichi private academies Source: Survey of 608 middle and 

with a runaway sense of noblesse bale ty 

oblige, has become the latest reform Branders University 


fad in public schools. Though Mary- 
land’s statewide requirement is unique, 
nationally almost one-fifth of students sur- 
veyed last year said they attend schools 
that mandate service. Even cash-strapped 
urban schools are joining in. In September, 
Chicago announced that it will demand 40 
volunteer hours from its students, starting 
next year, Philadelphia officials have de- 
bated similar mandates, and Miami began 
requiring 75 hours of service in 1996. 

Proponents say the volunteer work will 
help reconnect frayed communities by 
showing young citizens that they can make 
a difference. “Since the Reagan years, 
many people just don’t care,” says Terry 
Thomas, who teaches a class on service at 
Carver Vocational-Technical School in Bal- 
timore. “The only way to get people back 
into the community is to teach it.” 

Still, as the twisted logic of its name 


76 


| would lead you to expect, mandatory volun- 


teerism has ignited battles. Some parents 
say it’s their job, not the schools’, to teach val- 
ues. “It reminds me of something they used 
to do in the Soviet Union: ‘Every Saturday, 
you will volunteer to help the greater glory 
of the state,”” says Barrie Ciliberti, father of 
four and a Republican legislator in Mary- 
land’s House of Delegates. But his side has 
lost so far in both legislatures and courts. 
Ciliberti and others have fought in vain to 
end the mandate since the board of educa- 


tion created it in 1992. Judges across the 
country have consistently ruled in favor of 
schools when parents have sued to exempt 
their kids, And the Supreme Court has de- 
clined to review three lower-court rulings 
that okayed the obligations. 

Chicago’s move toward required ser- 
vice raises a new set of complications. Can 
struggling urban schools afford to build 
good community-service programs—ones 
that count hours, find worthwhile volun- 
teering opportunities and make sure the 
students aren’t toiling at filing cabinets? 
And should inner-city students be asked to 
shove aside family duties and needed 
jobs—to say nothing of homework—to 
make room for the new requirement? 

Baltimore’s troubled schools, which 
were recently bailed out with $254 million 
in state aid, offer mixed answers. Last year, 





as the first senior class under the mandate 
approached graduation, Maryland officials 
issued monthly tallies of each school dis- 
trict’s progress on the service obligation. 
Baltimore was always dead last in the state. 

How have some Baltimore students 
fulfilled the requirement? Senior Leanda 


| High teaches a popular dance class three 


days a week in one of the city’s toughest 


| neighborhoods. Others’ commitment is 


RU a hal LABOR? Most students like the idea of community service, but not if it’s required 
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thinner: each Thanksgiving, students rush 
to help local celebrity-activist Bea Gaddy 
feed the homeless for a day. This year, one 
student says he was told he could earn 
hours for playing trombone at Baltimore 
Ravens football games. 

For many students, in short, what 
started out as a noble push for civic-mind- 
edness has turned into a mad dash for a re- 
port card showing 75 hours. And facing a 
new load of paperwork to verify that stu- 





dents did the work, schools have found it 
easier to count in-school activities like 
band and math club, even though that 
takes the “community” from the “service.” 

Because of such problems, experts like 
Marilyn Smith, a Clinton Administration 
official who supervises federal grants for 
local service programs, are pushing a re- 
form called “service learning,” which tries 
to infuse volunteerism into each class. Bi- 
ology students might plant flowers at a 
nursing home, for example. Such embell- 
ishments of curriculum are sure to offend 
back-to-basics types, especially in city 
schools trying to raise test scores. Some of 
those traditionalists are the students them- 
selves. “A lot of us just don’t have the time, 
with jobs and stuff,” says Deirtra Goldern, 
a Carver senior. In her case, “stuff” means 
preparing for the sar. a 
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The Estrogen Dilemma 


Many women won't take the hormone for fear of 
cancer. Could new designer drugs be the answer? 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





VELYN LEVIN, A  SIXTYSOMETHING 
artist in New York’s Westchester 
County, had a tough decision to make. 
The bones in her hips, thighs and 
spine were losing mass. But Levin, whose 


mother also suffered from the general | 


weakening of the bones known as 
osteoporosis, didn’t want to take 
estrogen. Although the hormone 
can reverse the bone-weakening 
process, it may also increase the 
risk of breast cancer. So Levin 
volunteered for a study of an ex- 
perimental drug called ralox- 
ifene, which may confer most of 
the benefits of estrogen therapy 
without the risks. Although her 
doctors won't tell her whether 
she’s on the drug or the placebo, 
Levin is pretty sure she’s getting 
the real thing. “Every time they 
do a scan,” she notes, “my bone 
density keeps improving.” 

Sooner or later, every woman 
of a certain age has to face the 
question of whether or not to take 
estrogen. Once she reaches 
menopause, her body’s supply of 
the natural hormone plummets, 
triggering such symptoms as 
night sweats and hot flashes. 
Decades of research have shown 
that estrogen is the closest thing 
to a perfect antiaging potion. It 
moisturizes the skin, maintains 
strong bones and protects against 
heart disease. It may even delay 
the onset of Alzheimer’s disease. 
There is one big catch, however: 
estrogen may increase as much as 
40% the risk of developing breast 
or uterine cancer. 

Now a new generation of 
compounds, often called design- 
er estrogens, promises to tip the 
balance in favor of treatment. Last week 
the experimental drug that Levin thinks 
she’s taking, raloxifene, became the first 
of them to win endorsement from an ad- 
visory panel to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. That's the initial step toward 
full-scale approval, and barring any com- 
plications, Eli Lilly could bring the drug to 
market in a matter of months. 


Raloxifene is one of a group of com- 
pounds whose formal name (which only a 
scientist could love) is selective estrogen 
response modulators, or SERMS. They are 
designed to mimic the hormone’s good 
qualities while avoiding its bad ones—or at 
least that’s the theory. Although SERMs 
have been widely publicized and are likely 





to find a big market, some doctors and 
women’s health groups are sounding a 
note of caution. To get the best protection 
against osteoporosis, they note, women 
might have to take raloxifene for decades. 
And because the drug has been studied in 
humans for only a few years, nobody 
knows what its long-term effects might be. 

Scientists first became interested in 





designer estrogens in the early 1990s. 
While studying a powerful new anticancer 
drug called tamoxifen, which works by 
blocking estrogen’s ability to stimulate 
breast tissue, they discovered that it also 
helped prevent osteoporosis. The drug 
seemed to act like an estrogen in the bone 
but an anti-estrogen in the breast. Unfor- 
tunately, it also acted like an estrogen in 
the uterus, dramatically increasing the risk 
of uterine cancer. So researchers set out to 
find a chemical cousin of tamoxifen that 
would be easier on the uterus. 

Raloxifene seemed to fit the bill. Stud- 
ies showed it increased older women’s 
bone density 1% to 2%. It also seemed to re- 
duce the incidence of breast cancer—by 
58% over the course of a year in 
one study—and to cut the level of 
so-called bad cholesterol in the 
blood. Best of all, researchers 
have found no hint of trouble in 
their patients’ uterine or breast 
tissue—at least not yet. 

The greatest unknown, from a 
scientific point of view, is ralox- 
ifene’s effect on the brain. The 
drug is known to increase the 
number of hot flashes, which are 
usually triggered by the brain’s at- 
tempts to deal with falling hor- 
mone levels. This suggests that 
raloxifene might act as an anti- 
estrogen in the brain. Recent stud- 
ies have shown that estrogen may 
provide some protection against 
dementia and other types of nerve 
disorders. Therefore, taking ralox- 
ifene for long periods of time could 
theoretically increase the risk of 
developing Alzheimer’s disease. 

Just as troubling, a woman 
who has taken raloxifene and then 
develops breast cancer may re- 
duce her options for fighting the 
malignancy. Because raloxifene is 
a distant cousin of the cancer- 
fighting drug tamoxifen, some sci- 
entists are worried that any tumor 
cells that survive are likely to be 
resistant to tamoxifen as well. 

Women like Evelyn Levin 
may be left weighing the poten- 
tial benefits of the new drugs 
against their unknown risks. For 
example, asks Dr. Ethel Siris, an 
endocrinologist at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center in New York City, “what 
do you do about the woman whose father 
had a heart attack and whose mother had 
breast cancer and also broke a hip?” 
Raloxifene won’t make her problems go 
away, but it may give her a little more 
room to maneuver. —Reported by 
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‘ The forecast is bright for 
Matt Damon; Hollywood's 
newest Golden Boy and 
the star of twoshajor films 








By DAVID BLUM 


HEN YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF 
chips, it’s easier to keep 
winning,” Matthew Paige 
Damon confided the oth- 
er evening as we settled 
into our seats for several 
hands of seven-card stud, 
high-low. We were hang- 
ing out in a private poker 
club in New York City, and none of the play- 
ers had a clue that the baby-faced kid pulling 
up to the table was within days—perhaps 
hours—of becoming a Big Movie Star. 

Yet they saw in Damon the same thing 
Hollywood does—an all-American 
drinking dude, with an appealing self-assur- 
ance. The 27-year-old actor’s gambling strat- 
egy was to raise, raise, raise—an approach 
that suited a wealthy young man whose an- 
nual salary just went north of $1 million, but 
whose cards weren't what you'd call a sure 
thing. Long after lower-paid mortals folded, 
Damon continued to bet like a winner; he'd 
arrived at the table with $200 and left only 
$20 poorer, which of course did nothing to 
deter the amiable grin that rarely leaves his 
soon-to-be-familiar face. 

That may have been Damon’s last lick of 
anonymity before he headed into the red- 
hot center of American celebrity, going 
from being a guy to being the Guy. Damon 
has begun a run of major Hollywood star 
turns, starting with Francis Ford Coppola's 
The Rainmaker, following with the Decem- 
ber release of Gus Van Sant’s Good Will 
Hunting (from a script Damon co-wrote) 
and continuing next June with Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Saving Private Ryan 

“Actors like Matt are in as good a position 
as they've ever been,” observes Coppola, 
who chose Damon over fellow finalist Ed- 
ward Norton for the lead in the new John 
Grisham star vehicle. “They've become the 
trademarks of the movies, not the directors. 
There’s barely a movie that can be made 
without Cage or Ford or Pitt. Now they de- 
termine what movies get made.” As for Da- 
mon’s qualifications for joining the short list, 
Coppola says, “Matt has got the gift—and he’s 
a writer in his own right. That gives him 
something special.” That plus the fact that 
Damon's salary remains a fraction of his 
more famous peers, an attractive prospect to 
studios in search of new talent. 

Damon is pleased but bewildered by the 
power at his disposal. “It’s like I’m living 
somebody else’s life,” he had said as we 
wandered aimlessly and unrecognized 
around lower Manhattan a few days before 
the card game and a week before his face 
landed on the cover of Vanity Fair. “I don’t 
have an apartment; my stuff is in a ware- 





beer- 








house in New Jersey. I'm making three 
movies in a row for all this money ... I’m not 
complaining, you know. But I mean, why is 
it all happening to me? And if people are ex- 
pecting this much, will they be mad if I let 
them down? I don’t want to be a flash in the 
pan. I don’t want to lose it all.” 

He’s right to worry. Hollywood anoints 
these new young stars with alarming fre- 
quency, and can abandon them just as fast 
when they stumble. But for the moment, 
there’s not much time left for Damon to con- 
sider such questions. He’s too busy. He just 
turned down an offer to star in the next film 
by Ang Lee, who directed the Oscar-nomi- 
nated Sense and Sensibility and The Ice 
Storm. That was so he could do the next film 
from the Oscar-winning director of The En- 
glish Patient, Anthony Minghella. Damon 
will play the title role in The Talented Mr. 
Ripley, Minghella’s adaptation of the Patricia 
Highsmith novel about a charming con man 
driven to murder. Until recently, scripts sent 
to him had multiple sets of fingerprints on 
them: this one came straight from Tom 
Cruise’s reject pile. “There’s something so 
apple pie about him,” says Minghella. “You 
know he was the best-looking kid in his 
school, won all the awards at track and field 
and dated the most popular girl.” 

The second son of a now divorced col- 
lege-professor mom and tax-expert dad, 
Damon grew up in Cambridge, Mass., 
watching movies, studying the acting styles 
of idols like Robert De Niro and Robert Du- 
vall and plotting his acting career. His 
mother, a child-development expert, en- 
couraged her sons to engage in the creative 
use of blocks and the fun of make-believe. It 
worked: Damon’s brother Kyle, 30, became 
a sculptor, and young Matt started acting at 
age 12. By the time he was 17, he’d already 
got his first movie role, with one line in the 
1988 film Mystic Pizza. 

His breakthrough came as a Gulf War 
veteran turned heroin addict in the 1996 dra- 
ma Courage Under Fire. In a move reminis- 
cent of De Niro’s weight gain for Raging Bull, 
Damon dropped 40 Ibs. for a two-day scene 
opposite Denzel Washington. It created an 
anorexia-like medical condition (from which 
he only recently recovered), but the intensity 
of his performance convinced the industry 
that Damon was a serious actor. 

By that time Damon had taken steps to 
ensure that Hollywood would take notice of 
more than his acting. With Stallone-like 
hubris, he and best friend Ben Affleck—an- 
other hot actor, who starred in Chasing Amy 
and grew up two blocks away from Damon— 
wrote the screenplay for Good Will Hunting, 
based on a play Damon had started writing 
as a Harvard student. (He still has two se- 
mesters to go for his degree.) Damon and Af- 
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fleck attached themselves to the project 
as stars. The script—about the struggles 
of a young working-class math genius in 
South Boston—sold to Castle Rock En- 
tertainment for $500,000 and gave Da- 
mon his first glimpse into the Holly- 
wood power machine. 

“We had really serious creative dif- 
ferences with them” is all he says about 
the Castle Rock experience. But other 
sources close to the movie say Damon 
and Affleck became dismayed when 
they realized Castle Rock never intend- 
ed to show the script to an established di- 
rector but instead planned to hand it off 
to Castle Rock partner Andrew Schein- 
man, whose only previous directing 
credit was the forgettable 1994 movie 
Little Big League. The young actors 
returned their material to the market- 
place, where Miramax bought it from 
Castle Rock. Commitments from direc- 
tor Van Sant and co-star Robin Williams 
made the project happen the way they 


always dreamed it would. This also led to 
an ongoing romance between Damon 
and his co-star Minnie Driver. 

Damon began making his lofty ambi- 


tions clear as early as 1993, when, after | 


small but memorable performances in 
the 1992 film School Ties and 1993's 
Geronimo: An American Legend, he was 
offered a part in the Sharon Stone movie 
The Quick and the Dead—a highly covet- 
ed job for an actor still sleeping on a 
friend’s couch. But Damon didn’t like 
the script and wanted to pass. “You know 
what I did last night? I watched Bullitt,” 
he remembers telling his agents. “Robert 
Duvall drives a cab in that movie, and he 
has, like, four lines, but he was totally 
believable and he was really good and at 
the end of the day, he was in Bullitt. He's 
in all these great movies because he 
doesn’t do this kind of thing.” The role 
later went to Leonardo DiCaprio. 

All that has changed. “The funny 
thing is,” Damon told me last week, 


“that as soon as you get big, the studios 
send you these scripts that they've been 
trying to get made for 20 years, that 
were originally written for Dustin Hoff- 
man. They've been sitting on the shelf. 
You get their old standbys.” What he 
didn’t mention is that the roles also 
come with $2 million offers. 

But for now Damon is making his 
choices on the basis of the part, not the 
paycheck. He seems content with the 
$600,000 he will be paid to appear in 
Rounders, the poker movie he’s getting 
ready to shoot for Miramax. (“They've 
been great to me,” says Damon.) It’s 
from a first script by two unproduced 
young screenwriters and will be direct- 
ed by The Last Seduction’s John Dahl, 
who after four pictures has yet to make 
a major commercial success. No one 
seems to be very worried about its 


| prospects, though. Maybe that’s be- 


cause the whole project is built around 
a hot young movie star. I] 





Tales of Young Men and 
Their Dreams of Glory 


OR THE MOMENT, WHICH MAY EXTEND TO ACADEMY 

Awards night, Matt Damon has cornered the always 

busy market in youthful, affronted innocence. And 

you have to admit he’s pretty good at it. In The Rain- 
maker, playing Rudy Baylor, a young, undertrained lawyer 
| trying his first case, he shows a nice sneaky knuckler, trac- 
| ing an erratic path toward the strike zone. In Good Will 
Hunting, he pitches a sharp curve ball as a brilliant autodi- 
dact, confused by his own genius, alternately angry and 
vulnerable. Yet whether Damon has a high hard one, a true 
star’s blowback fastball, is not a question these movies per- 
mit him to answer. 

But The Rainmaker, cleverly adapted by Francis 
Ford Coppola from a John Grisham novel, is honest, 
commercial fun, and Good Will Hunting, which is writ- 
| ten by Damon and his co-star (and old buddy) Ben 
| Affleck, is finally dishonest, but in ways that will delude 
| the impressionable into thinking it’s saying something 
important. . 

Meantime, however, a 
couple of cheers for Cop- 
pola, who satisfies at least * 
one ruling critical princi- E 
ple: any movie that offers = 
successful employment to ~ 
Mickey Rourke and Teresa 
| Wright cannot be all bad. 
| He's the only shyster in 
town who’s willing to take a 
chance on young Rudy; 
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she’s his landlady who is nowhere near as ditsy as she | 
looks. And like the rest of a constantly bestartling sup- | 
porting cast, led by Jon Voight and Danny DeVito as deli- 
ciously disparate masters of legal sleaze, they're terrific. 
Another good rule is not to take Grisham novels as seri- 
ously as the writer does when you bring them to the 
screen, and Coppola fulfills that imperative too. This one 
is about a big insurance company trying to cheat a poor 
family out of medical payments that might save a boy’s life. 
Justice in this matter is eventually served, but with comic 
klutziness and realistic ambiguity. | 

For a while, it’s possible to hope that Good Will Hunt- 
ing may partake of the same exuberant spirit. Damon’s ti- 
tle character, Will Hunting (isn’t that cute?), is a janitor at 
M.LT., solving impossible equations a professor leaves on 
a blackboard. After hours, though, he joins his lowlife 
South Boston cronies for stupid boozing and brawling. 
Class issues, rarely raised in American movies, seem about 
to be interestingly engaged. But no, Will’s inability to find 
love and embrace his upscale destiny is the product of 
childhood abuse, the memory of which he must recover. 
This brings on Robin Williams as—what else?—the human- 
ist shrink, himself a troubled soul, but, like Will, redeemable 
(they are both baseball lovers). Hearts sinking, we are 
x obliged to endure much 
= pseudo-serious gabble as we 
= head toward another pain- 
| fully predictable triumph of 
2 the human spirit. There 
= must be some better way of 
hunting our—and Oscar’s— | 
goodwill. —By Richard Schickel 
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LIVING DANGEROUSLY Dillane, left, and Harrelson as reporters covering the conflict 


For the Sake of Peace 


Full of bitter truths, a 
powerful drama about 
the war in Sarajevo 

By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ENDERSON (STEPHEN DILLANE) 

knows the drill: check into the best 

hotel still standing in some chaot- 

ic corner of the world; sally forth 
each day with your cameraman to gather 
images of anonymous suffering that will, 
ironically, make you famous to television 
viewers around the globe; beat it back to 
the journalists’ bar each night to swap 
war stories with your colleagues. 

It’s a life that can be made to look 
dashing—you know, the trench-coated 
stand-upper with the rubble of some 
dreadful, war-torn landscape stretching 
out behind the minor media star. It’s also 
a life that can begin to seem feckless— 
you know, the endless trafficking in 
scenes of human misery that, no matter 
how widely they are broadcast, do noth- 
ing to halt the flow of tragedy 

Welcome to Sarajevo is painfully 
alert to this bitter contradiction. You 
read it first in Dillane’s wary eyes, the 
weary set of his shoulders, the willed af- 
fectlessness of his voice. His Henderson 
is based on a real British TV journalist 
named Michael Nicholson, who covered 
15 wars in 25 years, and the actor carries 
the weight of that experience, the need 
somehow to shift it, most affectingly. 

It begins with his determination to 
make the struggles of an orphanage the 
center of his coverage. This is not, by the 


| standards of TV, a very sexy story—not 


compared with carnage in the streets—but 
he sticks with it. Before he quite realizes 
what he’s doing, Henderson is adopting 


Emira (played by Emira Nusevic, herself a | 


child of the war), getting her out 
of the country via a terrifying 
bus ride through country con- = 
trolled by Serb guerrillas, then 
voluntarily, dangerously return- 
ing to Sarajevo a year later to < 
complete legal adoption, ensur- 2 
ing that she never has to make 
this return journey. : 

This could have turned out 2 
to be an exercise in easy senti- ° 
ment, easy to shrug off. But ~ 
Frank Cottrell Boyce’s script is 
carefully understated, and di- 
rector Michael Winterbottom 
has achieved a remarkably seamless 
blend of fictional and factual footage. 
You gain from their work—and from a 
wonderfully that includes 
Woody Harrelson—a very powerful im 
pression of a population trying to main- 
tain the small comforts of quotidian rou- 
tines, common civility, as the only 
available defense against the surround- 
ing anarchy. And you begin to see the 
goodness of Henderson’s deed not as a 
carefully considered moral act but as a 
rather desperate improvisation, an in- 
stinctive gesture he needs to make in or- 
der to assure his survival as a fully human 
being. He is surprised, puzzled by his 
own grace under pressure. The movie, in 
turn, respects his mystery, and by its re- 
fusal of glib inspirationalism earns our 
emotionally profound regard. 8 


real cast 
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The Way It Was 


CHICAGO BUREAU CHIEF JAMES L. GRAFF 
covered the wars in the former Yu- 
goslavia for TIME from 199] to 1995. 
His reaction to the film: 

When Miro and Nives, two 
battle-hardened Sarajevan refugees, 
joined me for a screening of Wel- 
come to Sarajevo, we all expected to 
engage in a fair share of sarcastic rib 
nudging and eye rolling. How could 
any film capture what I felt in the 
summer of 1994, for instance, when 
I watched antiaircraft rounds pierce 
a tram like a sardine can, and then 

| rushed to Kosevo Hospital to inter- 

| view the wounded—including a 
man who had not yet realized that 
his wife was dying on a nearby op- 
erating table? And how much less 
could any movie mirror that cou- 
ple’s paradoxical stance vis-a-vis a 
city where coping went hand in 
hand with despair? 

But no, this film rings true. The 
grief Sarajevo experienced during 

more than three years 
of siege was immedi- 
ate and constant; any 
. attempt to milk it for 
- excess emotion would 
have missed the mark 
in the worst possible 
way, and despite its 
heartrending story, 
Welcome to Sarajevo 
manages not to. It 
captures the war’s in- 
cessant rhythm, a 
constant call and re- 
sponse that made re- 
flection a selfish lux- 
ury. “I'mall right,” the 
main character tells his wife during 
a rare phone call from Sarajevo. 
Having said much the same in sim- 
ilarly inadequate calls, | know that 
he wasn’t really. He was torn, as we 
all were, between being part of the 
agony around us and privileged out- 
siders to it. 

The film doesn’t shirk from 
conveying the keen sense that in 
the face of so much agony, an act of 
compassion had as random an im- 


1993: Graff 
at the front 








pact in saving a life as did the mor- 
tar shells in ending so many. Noone 
is left heartened by a false sense 
that good somehow triumphed in 
Sarajevo. 
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ALIEN RESURRECTION 


Less Frightening, but 
As Much Fun as Ever | 


FAMILIARITY ALSO BREEDS AFFECTION. 
The aliens still have pretty teeth, ooze 
slime from every pore and maintain their 
relentlessly hostile attitude toward all 
things human. But by now—Alien Resur 
rection is their fourth screen appear- 
ance—there’s something funny about 
their reliable malevolence. It’s sort of 
like Mr. Magoo’s nearsightedness; you 
await its inevitably disastrous conse- 
quences with high comic anticipation. 

Naturally, the creatures’ old neme- 
sis, Ellen Ripley (Sigourney Weaver), 
has been—literally—reincarnated, and 
her wit and toughness were not forgot- 
ten in the cloning. Nor did screenwriter 
Joss Whedon (of TV’s Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer) neglect to provide her with a 
spaceship of fools who refuse to believe 
her warnings of impending carnage. He 








Weaver's Ripley returns, but this time 
she has Ryder on hand as her protege 


has even given Ripley a soul sister 
(Winona Ryder) to bond with. O.K., 
she’s a robot, but she’s got a heart of gold 
as well as buns of steel. 

The director, Jean-Pierre Jeunet, 
hurries us past all the desperate explana- 
tions required by sequels to movies that 
ended up pretty definitively (the last we 
saw of Ripley in Alien 3, she was taking a 
dunk in molten metal). Since most of 
these are incomprehensible anyway, es- 
pecially as they are constantly interrupt- 
ed by fires, floods and explosions, Jeunet 
is eager to get on with the really scary 
stuff. This is not, given the movie's self- 
satirizing impulse, as terrifying as it once 
was. But on the whole, the eek-for-yuks 
trade-off is more than fair—hip without 
being campy or condescending to one of 
the better movie franchises —R.S. 
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THE SWEET HEREAFTER 


Ascending into Grace 


NO ONE KNOWS WHY THE SCHOOL BUS 
swerved off the road and into the lake. All 
that is known by the inhabitants of the 
profoundly isolated small town in British 
Columbia, already buried in snow and 
melancholy, is that 14 of their children 
are dead and many more are injured. 
After such tragedy, what redemption? 
None, of course. Unless you can find 
cold comfort in cold cash. Which is why 
a sardonic God invented negligence 
lawyers. Russell Banks, author of the 
novel from which Atom Egoyan derived 
The Sweet Hereafter, has, however, im- 
proved on His handiwork, creating in 
Mitchell Stephens (lan Holm) a man 


A K 





Holm radiates 
a chills-and- 
fever passion 





| who chases settlements with a chills- 
| and-fever passion that can be explained 
not by greed but by the suppurating 
wounds life has inflicted on him. The 
man, whom Holm plays with superbly 
controlled fanaticism, wants compensa- 
tion from an unfair universe but finds 
momentary relief in squeezing more 
readily available targets. 
It is necessary for the townsfolk, who 
are stupid and sinful in more ordinary 
| ways, to avoid being drawn into his 
vengeful scheming, to find a sweet here- 
after in which they can at least partly 
| heal. It is a young woman (Sarah Pol- 
| ley) surely the daughter Stephens wish- 
es he might have had—who opens them 
to that state of grace in this solemn, sub- 
tly structured, beautifully acted and ulti- 
mately hypnotic movie. -R.S. 





MIDNIGHT IN THE GARDEN OF GOOD AND EVIL 


Lost Amid the Eccentric Fauna of Savannah 


JOHN BERENDT’S NONFICTION BEST SELLER HAS 
yet to appear between soft covers. So the film, di- 
rected by Clint Eastwood, serves as the audiovisu- 
al paperback version. It is likely to disappoint the ; 
book’s acolytes and tax the patience of newcomers. : 
Jim Williams (Kevin Spacey) deals in antiques } 
and other old secrets, with a suavity that beguiles 
the gentry. When he kills a young punk who was 
his lover, Williams loses a few friends but attracts 
the attention of a Yankee journalist (John Cusack) 
who becomes his fond, skeptical biographer. 
Screenwriter John Lee Hancock fuses Wil- 
liams’ four murder trials into one but is faithful to 
the local fauna: the gun-waving doyen, the man 






Cusack misses; Spacey's sublime 


who walks an invisible dog, the voodoo priestess, the man haloed by horseflies. Eastwood 
has cast Williams’ attorney as the trial judge and, as him(her)self, the Lady Chablis, a 
drag queen of note—one note—in a turn that will make no one forget Jaye Davidson. 
Like the way-too-wide-eyed Cusack, Eastwood lingers over these mild devi- 
ates from the norm as if they were the critter in Alien Autopsy. This film might 
have trusted more in Spacey’s sly glamour, and in Williams as a wily game player 


to the death. Possibly his own. 


—By Richard Corliss 
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Dodge Stratus has an available 2.5L, 
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EVIL EYE: Once an art student, Hitler appreciated and ruthlessly amassed great works 





Saving the Spoils of War 


The Nazis looted them. Americans bought 
them. Now Holocaust victims want them back 


By ADAM ZAGORIN 





ANIEL SEARLE, HEIR TO A $1.5 BIL- 

lion fortune, has largely devoted 

himself to charity since stepping 

down 20 years ago as head of his 
family’s pharmaceutical company. And 
no institution has received more of his 
attention than the Art Institute of Chica- 
go. In 1987, at the museum’s behest and 
with the assistance of two of its curators, 
Searle purchased a Degas pastel known 
as Landscape with Smokestacks for 
$850,000. Now, 10 years later, the 71- 
year-old philanthropist faces a major 
lawsuit filed by the heirs of Holocaust 
victims who claim that the painting was 
stolen from their relatives by the Nazis. 
“My family was murdered, their posses- 
sions destroyed or stolen,” says Simon 
Goodman, a Los Angeles businessman 
who, together with his brother and aunt, 
is suing Searle. “These works are all that 
is left of our heritage, so we want the 
painting back.” The two sides are holding 
talks that, if not successful, will set the 
stage for what is likely to be an acrimo- 
nious trial early next year. 

Unlike the millions of victims who 
perished in the Holocaust, the posses- 
sions they were forced to leave behind 
often survived the war. The search for 
lost gold and cash has recently focused on 
Swiss banks, but the quest for their art is 


broader, spreading throughout Europe 
and into the U.S. Experts estimate that 
there are scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
paintings, prints and lithographs stolen 
by the Nazis that are now in America’s 
private collections and top museums. 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art owns two allegedly looted paint- 
ings, one claimed by the Belgian govern- 
ment, the other by an anonymous Ger- 
man owner. Last month the Boston 
Globe published a lengthy investigation 
that raised questions about paintings by 
Degas, Picasso, Cézanne and other mas- 
ters that now hang in Boston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts and in the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the Seattle Art Museum 
as well as Sotheby's and Christie’s all 
possess or, in the case of the auction 
houses, have recently sold works that 
may have been confiscated. Even the 
National Gallery in Washington has just 
been criticized by B’nai B'rith for a 1990 
Impressionist show that contained four 
allegedly looted paintings, although the 
museum’s catalog never identified the 
works as such. 

These élite institutions minimize 
their role, saying they are shocked by the 
controversy and only want to discover 
the truth. “Buyers, especially major mu- 
seums, have a moral responsibility to re- 
turn anything taken by the Nazis,” ar- 
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gues Thomas Hoving, the former direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan. “Art dealing is a 
multibillion-dollar, unregulated global 
business where some people are more 
concerned with selecting the right frame 
than with where a picture comes from.” 

The Nazis’ plunder of art was carried 
out on the express instructions of Adolf 
Hitler, a failed art student and amateur 
watercolorist before he turned to mass 
murder. Fond of Old Masters, Hitler 
dreamed of building a huge stock of cul- 
tural masterpieces in the Reich. Her- 
mann Goring, head of the Luftwaffe and 


DISPUTED: A Chicago collect 


later Hitler’s right-hand man, eventually 
assembled one of the largest private art 


collections in Europe. Many of those | 
| When Germany invaded the Low Coun- 


works were confiscated from Jews. 

The plunder was so great, the U.S. 
government later estimated, that by 
1945, German forces had seized or co- 
erced the sale of one-fifth of all the 
world’s Western art. Some of the thou- 
sands of looted works were brought back 
to the Reich. But others were shipped 
abroad, principally to New York, where 
the art market continued to function 
even as fighting raged in Europe. One 
painting cited by the U.S. Treasury, Van 
Gogh's The Man Is at Sea, was apparent- 
ly slipped out of France by a New York 
dealer who then sold it to Hollywood idol 
Errol Flynn for $48,000. “The paintings 
came to America because for more than 
10 years during and after the war there 
was no place else to sell them,” notes 


‘or acquired this Degas, but Holocaust heirs say they own it 





Willi Korte, a consultant on Holocaust 
losses to the Senate Banking Committee. 

The odyssey of the Goodman fami- 
ly’s Degas may have much in common 
with hundreds of lost works. Landscape 
with Smokestacks first came into the 
family on June 9, 1932, when it was ac- 
quired at a Paris auction for 10,000 
francs (U.S. dollar equivalent at that 
time, $740) by Simon’s grandfather, 
Friedrich Gutmann, a German-Jewish 
banker living in Holland. With the onset 
of World War II, part of the family col- 
lection, which included 10 Old Masters 


Sa 
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and several other Impressionist canvas- 
es, was sent to France for safekeeping, 
only to be seized there by the Nazis. 


tries, Gutmann and his wife Louise were 
taken away. She later died at Auschwitz. 
He was beaten to death in the There- 
sienstadt concentration camp after re- 
fusing to transfer assets to his captors. 
After the war the Gutmanns’ surviv- 
ing children, Lili and Bernard, began to 
hunt for the paintings they had grown up 
with. Bernard, who became virtually ob- 
sessed with the search, eventually con- 
cluded that most of the artwork, includ- 
ing the Degas, had been carried off by 
Soviet troops at the war's end. When 
Bernard died in 1994, his sister Lili and 
his sons Simon and Nick took up the 
quest. By chance, they stumbled onto one 
of the family’s Renoirs, an orchard scene 
entitled Le Poirier, in an old auction cat- 
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log of Parke-Bernet, the 
corporate predecessor of 
Sotheby’s. That painting is 
now in London, where the 
family is trying to get it 
back. As for the Degas, it 
turned up in the catalog for 

1993 exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum 
that listed the owner as 
Daniel Searle, a trustee of 
the Art Institute of Chica- 
go. The Goodmans con 





tacted Searle and present- 
ed him with a detailed 
record of their claim to the 
painting. When he refused 
to give it up. they sued 

Searle’s lawyers main 
tain that the Degas was le- 
gitimately sold by Fried 
rich Gutmann, not stolen 
by the Nazis. They also 
point out that the canvas 
has been exhibited over 
the years at major muse 
ums around the country 
as well as featured in nu 7 
merous art books, and that 
their client was unaware of the paint 
ings disputed provenance when he 
bought it. Asks his lawyer, Howard 
lrienans: “At what point is it safe for an 
honest man to buy a painting from a rep 
itable dealer?” 

Critics contend, however, that with a 
little basic research, buyers like Searle 
and his Art Institute advisers can readily 
ascertain a work of art’s true origins. In 
many cases, dealers known to have 
bought or sold art for the Nazis turn up in 
a work’s chain of custody, a red flag sig 


naling a potentially looted object. In the 


case of Searle’s Degas, German dealer 
Hans Wendland, who oper ited 


openly as a fence disposing of 





trove, apparently transferred the painting 





during the war. “It’s just obvious tl 
ple buying art need to do their homew 


just as they would when they purch 


1 
| 
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real estate, used cars or even livestoc 
says Thomas Kline, who represents the 
Goodmans and has emerged as this coun- 
try’s most prominent lawyer in the field of 
recovery 

The Goodmans tracked 


ntin Portrait of a Youn Mc 








Red Cap, a canvas attributed to Bottice 
New York, where it was sold by Sothe 
y's for $690,000 on Jan. 30, even though 


ys he had earlier informed Sothe- 





by’s, in writing, of the family’s claim to the 
painting. Sotheby’s later helped arrang¢ 
re confidential settlement be 


tween the Italian seller of the work and 











NEGOTIATED: A six-figure settlement for this Botticelli 





the Goodmans, but got to keep its com- 
mission of more than $100,000 on the 
original sale. “We sell thousands of works 
of art every year and check every one of 
them with an electronic data bank,” ex 
plains a spokesman for the auction house 
“In this case, the disputed ownership did 
not turn up 

Efforts to improve the recovery of 
looted art are under way. G.O.P. House 
Banking Committee chairman James 
Leach and Democrats Charles Schumer 
and Nita Lowey of New York are consid- 
ering legislation that would require 
more careful research into the prove- 
nance of a work at the time of its sale. In 
August the National Jewish Museum in 
Washington launched the Holocaust Art 
Restitution Project, or HARP, a database 
ind research institute dedicated to cata 
loging lost collections both in Europe 
and the U.S. The World Jewish Congress 
has established a similar project, headed 
by Ronald Lauder, the chairman of the 
board for New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and chairman of the Estée Laud 


er cosmetics empire 








HARP has already received some two 
doze ju from survivors or their 
heirs wanting to pursue claims. But most 
are not wealtl ind could have trouble 
bearing the cost of the protracted litiga- 
tion that n ne required to recover 
their property. As the Goodmans have 
discovere cating lost art is one thing 
Getting it back is another a 
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{ % { : Maybe the greatest possessions arent the ones 
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your travels. That's why Mountaineer is available with adventures to your collection. Even if they dont fit in a 
hassle-free all-wheel drive, along with a spirited V8 and souvenir box. Call | 800 446-8888 for a free brochure or 
an interior that leaves nothing out—to help add more visit www.mercuryvehicles,com for more information 





















Does this Asian model outperform famous European luxury pens? 
Fujiyama 2™ 
Ceramic Pen 
only $39°* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


Prviivame 2” Ceramic Pen is arguably the best-looking 
pen ever, regardless of price. It writes like a charm. 
Some have called it “the ultimate writing machine.” 


Here are some of the quality features of this outstanding pen: 
* Hi-lacquer resin over brass shell—virtually indestructible. 
* Sleek, streamlined design. 
¢ Gunmetal-slate mirror finish. 
* 18-kt. gold-plated accents. 
* Large-capacity German-made state-of-the-art 

cartridge with high-capacity ceramic writing tip. 

* Two extra cartridges included. 


* Exclusive, newly-designed cushioned TurboGrip™ 
lets you write for hours without tiring. 
* In de-luxe presentation case. 




















“And here is the “even better deal”: Buy two F ujiyama 
2” Ceramic Pens for $79.90 and we'll send you a third 
one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 


since 1967 


averhilis 


one-year warranty. We do not refund postage. 185 Berry St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax 
and pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give 
order number #1049C660. Add $4.95 for ship./ins. and 
sales tax for CA delivery. You have 30-day refund and 








SPOTTED ON PAGE 406. 


The Spotted Owl. An inhabitant of 
North Cascades National Park. Just 
one of our more than 360 National 
Parks. Visit them here before you 
visit them in person. In the pages of 
the all-new “Complete Guide to 
America’s National Parks.” Available 
in bookstores now. 


Or call 1-800-533-6478. 





THE COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL PARKS 
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Alien land 


Modern-day folktales 
that show the real China 





WHO IS HA JIN, AND 
why has his slender 
collection of pub- 
lished work already 
earned him the PEN/ 
Faulkner prize for 
fiction and the Flan- 
nery O'Connor Award, 
plus a handful of oth- 
er literary accolades? 
The answer hinges partly on the 
accident of his birth and the raw materi- 
als that fed his literary imagination. Now 
41 and teaching English and creative 
writing at Emory University in Atlanta, 
Ha Jin had the good luck to be born out- 
side the U.S. and hence be protected 
from the homogenizing and potentially 
trivializing influences that afflict so many 
U.S.-born aspiring authors. Beginners 
are advised to “write about what you 
know.” Ha Jin inherited a frame of refer- 
ence broader than sex and mrv., 

Ha Jin spent the first 29 years of his 
life in Communist China, including five 
years of service in the army. He was a 
boy of 10 when the Cultural Revolution 
erupted in 1966, spreading fanaticism 
and witch hunts across the land. That is 
the world—and rampaging ideologues 
are some of the people—portrayed in the 
12 stories that make up his second col- 
lection, Under the Red Flag ( University of 
Georgia Press; 207 pages; $22.95). 

The very first tale, In Broad Day- 
light, invites Western readers into an 
alien landscape and a harrowing situa- 
tion. White Cat, the young narrator, 
learns from his friend Bare Hips that the 
Red Guards have caught Old Whore, a 
local woman accused of prostitution, and 
will parade her through the streets to the 
place of public denunciations and pun- 
ishment. White Cat is excited at the 
promised spectacle, as is everyone in the 
town; a bleak place like Dismount Fort 
offers few public diversions. 

This boy is too young to feel any pity 
for the tormented woman. But he does 
report his grandmother's opinion that 
Old Whore is getting off lightly: “They 
should burn the bitch on Heaven Lamp 
like they did in the old days.” And he de- 
scribes what happened to a woman con- 
demned to Heaven Lamp: “She was 
hung naked upside down above a wood 
fire whose flames could barely touch her 
scalp, and two men flogged away at her 
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Residence Inn by Marriott and Hertz have gotten together 
for the holidays. There was plenty of room, after all. 





With a separate living room and kitchen, plus a fireplace in many rooms, 
Residence Inn by Marriott® gives you 50% more space than an ordinary hotel 


room. And now, thanks to our special Holiday offers, you can save on your stay f HE (t y* 
as well as a rental car from Hertz. Just call 800-654-2210 for car reservations 
(don't forget to mention PC#95933). For room reservations call 800-331-3131. And exactly. 





don't worry. Ample parking will be provided. 


Holiday Special: $49-$69 a night. Plus 20% off select Hertz car rentals. 


udio and bedrox tes, During holiday weeks, 1/21 ~ 11 V7 and 12/97 ~ 4/98 (ex 
unber of blackout dates. Hert 
VI 95 at 






Depression saddens. 


Depression is a real illness with real causes. 
It can be triggered by stressful life events. Even 
happy events-like the holidays, a graduation or 
the birth ofa baby-can cause stress that leads to 
depression in some people. Or depression can 
appear suddenly, for no apparent reason. 

Some people think you can just will yourself 
out of a depression. That’s not true. When 
you're C linically depressed, one thing that can 
happen is the level of serotonin (a chemical in 
your body) may drop. So you may have trouble 
sleeping. Feel unusually sad or irritable. Find it 
hard to concentrate. Lose your appetite. Lack 


energy. Or have trouble feeling pleasure. These 


are some of the symptoms that can point to 
depression-especially if they last for more than a 
couple of weeks and if normal, everyday life feels 
like too much to handle. 

To help bring serotonin levels closer to 
normal, the medicine doctors now prescribe 
most often is Prozac.’ Prozac isn’t a “happy 
pill.” It’s not a tranquilizer. It won’t take aw ay 
your personality. Depression can do that, but 
Prozac can’t. 

Prozac has been carefully studied for nearly 
10 years. Like other antidepressants, it isn’t 
habit-forming. But some people do experience 


mild side effects, like upset stomach, headaches, 





Prozac can help. 


difficulty sleeping, drowsiness, anxiety and 
nervousness. These tend to go away within a few 
weeks of starting treatment, and usually aren’t 
serious enough to make most people stop taking 
it. However, if you are concerned about a side 
effect. or if yc tu develop rs | rash, tell your dock yT 
right away. And don’t forget to tell your doctor 
about any other medicines you are taking. Some 
people should not take Prozac, especially people 
on MAO inhibitors. 

As you start feeling better, atime ele ce mea 


suggest a in means to help you work 


through your ession. Remember, Prozac is 


a prescription medicine, and it isn’t right for 


everyone. Only your doctor can decide if Prozac 
is right for you-or for someone you love. Prozac 
has been prescribed for more than 17 million 
Americans, Chances are someone you know is 


feeling merry again because of it. 


pr ‘zac 


Welcome back. 
Ea 


Please see important information on following page 


http://www.lilly.com 








introduction of Prozac, related to vasculitis 

have developed in ‘with rash. ‘are rare, they may be 

peseicelenany bed kidney, of liver. has been reported to occur in 
assooabon with events. 

Anaphylactoid including bronchospasm. angioedema, and urticaria 


aes rene ee intammatory processes of 
these epee dacetbonaldinecgrabeyan taylan 


poheadalor pera bee neta Prancerbp Leder pon the 
appearance ow phenomena an alternative 
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Seer ae ne em nee nn 
trials. See Tables 1 and 2 also 

«Alors Aepotin oad Weight—Gipnicent weight oes loss may be an undesirable 
ee vearen Weight change should be monitored during treatment 
© Actvation of Mania‘ Hypomania—in aii US Prozac clinical trials, reported by 0.7% 
of 10,782 patients. 

© Secures —introduce care in patents with a history of seizures. in all 


Prozac with 
Us Prozac cial ras. 0.2 of 10,782 patents reported convisions 
+ Suicide —Close supervision of high-risk patients should accompany initial drug 


Healt-Lives of Fluoxetine and its Metabolites—Because ol the 
long elimination half-lives of the parent drug (1 to 3 1 after acute 
administration and 4 to 6 days after chronic adminstration) and its major 


metabolite See Reem ttt 4 
will not be plasma for several weeks, affecting 
iy wnat 
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Drug Interactions 

- Therapy with medications that are 
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titration and monitoring of 

on stable doses of phenytoin and carbamazepine 
elevated plasma and clinical 

anticomvutsant toxicity 
clinical data suggest 2 pharmacodynamic 

ihe hate ol concave sdmunsted f 
may 
n patients, Coadminstration of alprazolam and 

has resulted in increased plasma and in further 


due to increased abprazolam levels. 
—There have been reports of both increased and decreased lithium 
‘and litheum toxicity. 
Teesjontan five a receiving bia peor! spon “en 
stable plasma levels of imipramine and 
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and cibie, har wn vo otcorca l renpeicy a cose Oop 1S and 36 
times, respectively, the MRHD (macmum recommended human dose) of 80 mg 


Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochioride) 


© Usage in the Evaluation of patients over age 60 who received Prozac. 20 
mg, daily AO unusual pattern of adverse events relative to the citnical 
experience in However, these data are insufficient to rule out 
possible ‘duning chronic use, particularly in elderly patients 
with concometant iinesses or hem 
* : (some cases with serum Na lower than 110 
mmol/L) has been reported which appeared ober be reversible on drug 
Some cases were due to and the have 
porwr ents and those taking diuretics or who were otherwise 
* Platelet reports of altered platelet /or abnormal 
tesults trom ‘studies in patients taking flucaetine. While there have been 
reports of abnormal in several pationts taking fluoxetine, it «s unclear 
whether fluoxetine had a 
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Associated With Discontinuation in US Placedo-Controlied Clinical Tals 
ever im hsvebawrneyep haan hoary atoll aint 
associated with discontinuation of Prozac treatment (incidence at leest twice that 

for pace and oto 1% for Prozac ceed vas) Gaveesen, OCD. and 
bulma. 


Other Events Observed in All US Clinics! Trals—Frequem adverse events 
delve su Sone oxtorrng On| or rae occasions n't fest 1/100 palent 
infrequent adverse events ere those occurning in 1/100 to 1/1,000 patients: rare 
events are those occurring in less than 1/1,000 patients. 


Prozac® (fluoxetine hydrochloride) 









Insomnia (1%) 
Nervousness (1%) 


Insomnia 1%) 
i *) = 
Nervousness (1%) _ - 
_ Rash (3%) = 


ins RRL 2 Wale Fret oa. Infrequent. chilis and fever, face edema. 
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injury, neuroleptic malignant syndrome, 
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Prozac, the sun icon and the green and off-white color combination are 
trademarks of Ei Lily and Company. 
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with whips made of bulls’ penises.” The 
release of death usually came “a day and | 
a night” later. 

The moral quandary posed by this 
story—the difficulty, given the context of 
the people and mores of Dismount Fort, 
of defining proper or humane behavior— 
permeates Under the Red Flag. Ha Jin is 
not a preachy author. He offers his char- 
acters choices that are incompatible and 
potentially destructive and then dispas- 
sionately records what they do next. 

In Winds and Clouds over a Funeral, 
the best story in the collection, a Com- | 
munist official named Ding Liang finds 
himself trapped between competing loy- 
alties. On her deathbed, his aged mother 
has begged him not to have her remains 
cremated; at the same time, the party is 
waging a nationwide campaign in favor 
of cremations so that burials of the dead 
will not use up more of China’s arable 
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An American craftsman 
Lorna Kollmeyer, a plaster master 
in the pursuit of beauty. 


Got snow? 
A real-life test of eight bearty 
snow throwers. 


Mighty Monticello 


If you're looking for good ideas, 


BICULTURAL: Ha Jin teaches in the U.S. 
but sets his fiction in his homeland 


land. Clearly, Ding’s dilemma calls for a 
meeting of local party officials, some of 
whom are his enemies. Follow your con- 
science, they advise the bereaved and 
now relieved son, who has already 
arranged for his mother’s coffin. A trap, 
says his friend: “If you bury your mother 
tomorrow morning, I’m sure they will re- 
port you to the higher-ups tomorrow af- start here 
ternoon.” What is Ding to do? _ jain 
That question is as old as storytelling, 


and Ha Jin has found fascinating ways to rd nd m uch more. 


answer it. Like R.K. Narayan’s imaginary to igid d = 
Indian village of Malgudi and Isaac Ba- This Old House ‘Tomor row’s ideas an strategies. 
shevis Singer’s Polish shtetls, Ha Jin’s a . nisi ! 


Dismount Fort teems with vivid life and Make your home Yesterday’s craftsmanship. 
people who grow ever less strange as a true reflection Today’s living. 


their struggles unfold. An exotic subject 


matter helps, but narrative talent proves of who you are. re Old 
victorious. —By Paul Gray use 
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Every issue is packed with 
great stuff kids want: 

© Sports tips from 
the superstars 

© Stories about their favorite 
athletes & teams 

© Spectacular action photos 

© Challenging games, fun contests 

© Sports trivia 
See for yourself why millions of boys 
and girls ages 8-to-14 cheer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 


§ 
and get 11 more issues san ~ 
(12 in all). Or return the bill AYs AD} . 
marked “cancel” and owe ——_ & 


absolutely nothing. 





TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT WWW.SIKIDS.COM 
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GURGANUS: 
Tales of young 
artist friends 


To Die For 


An AIDS novel that 
laughs through the pain 





N AIDS NOVEL THAT HAS THE TITAN- 

ic as a central metaphor is a bit ob- 

vious. Which is what Allan Gurganus 

clearly intends. Nothing about Plays 
Well with Others (Knopf; 353 pages; $25) 
is coy, demure or otherwise closeted. In 
fact, the author of Oldest Living Confed- 
erate Widow Tells All now tells more 
than many readers, gay or straight, may 
have the patience to hear. 

Richard Hartley Mims Jr., the novel's 
HIV-negative narrator, can’t stop prema- 
turely expostulating about his talented 
Greenwich Village friends who began 
dying from a1ps in the early ’80s. Robert, 
an lowa Adonis, squeezes a legendary so- 
cial life and the completion of an epic 
symphony inspired by the Titanic into 
two blazing years. Angie, a part-time 
waitress, cracks the art world with large, 
spirited canvases and the smarts to know 
that even a gifted girl has to hustle. 
Mims’ own promising career as a writer 
is detoured by home-nursing the strick- 
en. His key ring, he notes with rueful 
pride, weighs three pounds. 

Plays Well’s generous burden is re- 
dundancy. Like Mims, Gurganus has a 
native connection to North Carolina and 
the windy school of Southern writing. 
But unlike many of its more portentous 
graduates, he grounds catastrophe with 
humor. A shopping bag full of sex toys 
splits open on a crowded subway. A 
whimsical riff describes heaven as a 
polymorphous playground where Emily 
Dickinson is one of the few chaste hold- 
outs, Elsewhere too, Gurganus puts a lot 
of buck-and-wing into what his fictional 
half calls a “Comedy of this shuffle to- 
ward the crypt.” —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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The M Is Back in MTV 


By popular demand, Singled Out and stupid 
game shows are axed. And music rules again 


By JOEL STEIN 


POP CULTURE’S MOST 
powerful critic was 
taking his shot.’ On 
the Oct. 19 episode 
of The Simpsons, 
Bart walked up to the blackboard and, in 
his signature scrawl, covered it with the 
phrase, “I no longer want my MTV.” 
Meanwhile, the mtv-Hater’s Page Web- 
site offered a chat for “all those who are 
sick of MTV's mass of nonmusic-related 
programming.” Even the demographi 
cally challenged Howard Stern, whose 
own audience is more Pat Benatar than 
Puff Daddy, realized he could score 
easy points by harping on the service's 
lack of videos. Yet despite the welling 
demand for more music on MTV, videos 
were the worst-rated programming on 
the channel. What the dilly, yo? 

This fall the cable channel took a 
deep breath and gave Bart what he want- 
ed. Quick cuts, vapid veejays, silly game 
shows, Singled Out, the beach house- 
gone. In their place, the channel refo- 
cused its programming on music and 
news; showcased interviews with musi- 
cians broadcast live from a studio over- 
looking Times Square; and hired a new 
cast of serious, rock-minded jocks. To 
oversee the changes, it brought in Brian 
Graden, 34, the former Fox executive 
who commissioned the famously crude 
Christmas cartoon that became Comedy 
Central’s hit, South Park. “There’s more 
value on talent and substance now,” says 
Graden. “The age of Madonna is over.” 

The shiny symbol of the new era is 





| veejay Matt Pinfield, a bald, overweight 
34-year-old ex-radio station manager 
and Uncle Fester lookalike whom the 
Tiger Beat editors consistently overlook. 
Pinfield, though, knows music; his long- 
running alternative-rock show, 120 Min- 
utes, had a ring of authenticity that vee- 
jays like Simon Rex, hottie though he 
may be, just couldn’t deliver. Pinfield 
plays host on several shows that cross a 
range of musical genres, something MTV 
is able to do now that pop is 
resurfacing and breaking down 
the old barriers. “Our audience is 
smarter than people give them 
credit for,” he says, leaning for- 
ward in his cubicle of a dressing 
| room, all psyched up for a live 
segment where he’s quizzed on 
rock trivia. “I'd always hoped it 
wasn’t about the looks thing.” 
Judy McGrath, mrtv’s 45- 
year-old president, who has been 
at the station since it was found- 
ed in 1981, promises even more 
music and less talk over the next 
year. “We were constantly showing Real 
World so you were always seeing Puck 
pick his nose,” she says. “We got rid of 
that.” Even at the expense of losing rat- 
ings points. “We're not playing to win the 
ratings game,” says McGrath. “Our value 
is in the checking-outness,” which is MTV 
speak for the channel's role as the _pre- 
eminent cultural barometer. Some of her 
bravado may stem from the fact that the 
network’s ad revenues keep going up de- 
spite flat ratings, as advertisers queue to 
reach younger viewers. 
Still, mtv didn’t want to just martyr 
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LIVE FROM NEW YORK Foxy veejay Ananda 
Lewis with foxy rapper Mary J. Blige, left 
itself and show videos all day. What it did 
instead was learn how to make videos 
feel like programs, to hold viewers even 
when a bad song comes on. On 12 Angry 
Viewers, young people are asked to re- 
view videos on the merits of their visual 
style, although, despite repeated instruc 
tions, they can’t seem to keep from talk- 
ing about the music instead. On M7\ 
Probe, kids are taped, cinéma vérité-style, 
expounding about what videos mean to 
their lives. In one 35-second segment, a 
guy explains to his friend, “You can do 
anything to music. You can have sex. Dri- 
ve a car. It’s like when I fail a test at 
school: I come home, I play my music, I 
get in a really good mood.” This may be 
what the V chip is for. 

Many of these ideas came from M2, 
MTV's all-video station, and MuchMusic, 
the Canadian equivalent of Mtv. Much- 
Music’s window-lined Toronto studio 
inspired Mtv’s new Times Square set, 
which with its pool-playing and dart- 
throwing staff members shuffling around 
in the background, looks like your par- 
ents’ basement if you didn’t have parents. 
And, like the new MTV, the station broad- 
casts live and focuses on music. Not 
everything the Canadian service does has 
been imported, however. MuchMusic 
features a booth, 
where young Canadians seem to have a 
penchant for exposing themselves. 


wide-screen video 





ALTOGETHER OOKY Pinfield really knows rock 


Still, adventurous programming is 
being encouraged. Along with some live- 
music shows and band biographies, the 
channel is considering a drama about 
long-distance relationships called Dis- 
tance; a variety show with Beck as host; 
a parody of Kung Fu movies called Kung 
Pow; a pilot by John Woo; and Band of 
Spies, a comedy about c1A agents who 
go deep cover in a rock band. Hey, it 
could work, in a weird James-Bond- 
meets-anthrax, teenage-boy kind of way 
Though more videos might be a safer 
way to shut Bart up for a while. v 
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“IS THERE A 


SPECIAL WAY TO TAKE 
CARE OF MY CAT?” 


THERE IS. 


Give your cat Purina® Cat Chow Special Care Formula®. 
brand CAT FOOD 





Developed to help maintain cats’ urinary tract health. 





Cat Chow Special Care Formula was specifically 
developed by scientists and veterinarians to 
help maintain cats’ urinary tract health. 


That’s why Cat Chow Special Care Formula 
is a leader in urinary tract health, with over 
10 years of on-going testing. 


And it’s made with real AN 
chicken, for a delicious, \ 
wholesome taste. /f 
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Reducing Urinary pil and 
4 Providing Low Dietary Magnesium 








SPECIAL CARE FOR SPECIAL CATS™. 


Helping pets live 
longer, healthier lives 


Call 1-800-CAT-CARE for more information. ee 





By JOEL STEIN 










If you really want to hear about 
it, the first thing you'll 
probably want to know 
is, What the heck was 
he thinking? In 1972 
J.D. SALINGER, then 53, 
read a piece in the New 
York Times Magazine 
by JOYCE MAYNARD, 18: 
he wrote her a letter, invit- 
ed her to his New Hampshire 
hermitage and then shacked up 
with her for nine months. Now Maynard is ready to dis- 
sect her relationship with the world’s most private writer 
in an upcoming book. Salinger, meanwhile, doesn’t feel 














like going into it, if you want to know the truth. 


Last Action President 





On a movie set, there are two tricks to keeping the crew hap- 
py: hot food and visits from former heads of state. So BRUCE 


WILLIS—action hero and 


Republican—brought 
I 


ROBIN WILLIAMS stars in Flubber, a remake of 1961's The Absent 
Minded Professor. 

Q: if you had Flubber, what would you do with it? 

A: Besides a condom? 

Q: That would be the first thing? 

A: That would be the gift that keeps on giving. Breast implants are 
too dangerous for jogging. 

Q: How many times did someone walk up to you on set and say, 
“Flubber? | hardly even know her!"? 

A: Eight. Rectum? Never saw him. Thank you. Thank you for 
playing. It’s Fluffer. Fluffer? What movie is that? That would be the 
adult movie version. Fluffer—watch out. May the goo be with you. 
Q: At any point during shooting did you think, “Oh, man, Flubber. 
How embarrassing”? 

A: There’s a moment in the movie at the very end. 

Q: When it shoots out of the guy's rear end? 

A: That's the one where you go, “Yeah, | want that on my résumé.” 
The ultimate pina colonic. But when kids see it, they go through 
the roof. It’s a five-minute laugh. 

Q: You're the funniest man alive, says ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. 
Are there a lot of expectations placed on you? 





GEORGE BUSH to show-and-tell while shooting his upcoming A: Oh, yeah. It’s rough. It’s like those old western movies. Hit me 
film Armageddon near Houston. Producer Jerry Bruckheimer with a joke. Hey you, Funny Boy. | bet you haven't heard this one. 
said the crew was impressed. Not that Bruce needed a status Q: So, tell us a joke, Funny Man. 

boost, of course. “I think Bruce has a cool factor,” says Bruck- A: The only decent ones you can't use. They're too rough, daddy. 
heimer, “that goes beyond the fact our ex-President showed up.” 





fot 
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AGE: 40 


HEIGHT: 5 ft. 11 in. 2 


WEIGHT: 180 Ibs. * 
OCCUPATION: Editor, = 


pi 
AGE: S56 


HEIGHT: 5 ft. 9 in. 
WEIGHT: Perfect 


National Enquirer 

BEST PUNCH: In an BEST PUNCH: 
article titled “Mar- Martha, who's suing 
tha Stewart Is Men- the Enquirer for $10 


tally Il,” Dr. Leland 
Heller diagnosed 
borderline person- 
ality disorder. (No, 
he never met her.) 





million, told colum- 
nist Liz Smith, “It is 
not nice to have re- 
marks like that going 
down about you.” 


Martha’s good manners. Plus we're not afraid of Coz 
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By Roger Rosenblatt 


Thanksgiving Inventory 


RIVING ON THE HIGHWAY, I AM STUCK BEHIND A BLACK 

delivery truck from East Coast Custom Car. On the 

back of the truck in bright yellow lettering is a list of 

things sold at East Coast Custom Car: stereos, alarm 
systems, bed liners, 4x4 accessories, trailer hitches, fog lights, 
wheels “and so much more.” I make a note to include these 
items in my accounts, then turn off toward the bay, which is 
winter blue already. The powerboats have disappeared. The 
cormorants swarm in a black mass near the mouth of a creek, 
their snake heads craning for invisible fish. I watch for a while, 
slip in a tape of k.d. lang and add these 
things to my list as well. 

Then I drive home, where I make 
more entries still. In the mail are new 
pictures of the children; I share a cup of 
hot chocolate with the dog; the wind 
kicks up; the fat pine on the front lawn 
trembles its skirts in the late afternoon; 
shadows smudge the hedges; day hook- _ 
slides into night. I think of high school 
baseball, then basketball. The orange 
moon hangs so low it looks as if it is 
about to fall to earth and bounce. 

This inventory is getting out of 
hand. Last week alone I made more 
than a thousand new entries, and I 
never erase the old ones. If this keeps 
up, I will require a dozen ledgers, and 
even then my accounts will be woefully 
incomplete. Every year it is the same. I 
prepare my inventory for Thanksgiving, 
to say grace, and always come up short. 

In a different season, W.D. Snod- 
grass wrote a poem called “April Inventory,” an ambling ele- 
giac list consisting mostly of the things he had gladly failed 
at. His poem ends on the lines “There is a loveliness exists,/ 
Preserves us, not for specialists.” Specialists were the target 
of his complaint. The successful people around him had zeroed 
in on particular and limited interests and had been rewarded 
for the categories they had made of their lives, while he, in 
unsuccessful contrast, had flopped about and picked up a few 
scattered items of value, like loveliness. 

My inventory is sort of like that. It is a record of haphaz- 
ard events, the serendipity that Jane Jacobs used to say made 
for a pleasant city. So I jot down the stuff I bump into, or that 
bumps into me—nature’s bewildering accidents, good and 
bad, ridiculous, astonishing. The task is overwhelming. 

Did you know that there is a species of turtles called 
Kemp's ridley, which are born on a nesting beach in Mexico 


(only a few survive) and then swim madly out to sea, where they 
are carried by the Gulf Stream all the way up to Long Island, 








N.Y. (it takes three to five years), where they feed for a year on 
the defenseless spider crab as a training exercise before they 
take off again and swim down to the Chesapeake Bay area in 
Maryland, where they eat the much tougher blue claw crab for 
which the Long Island boot camp has prepared them? Need- 
less to say, they made my inventory. 

As did the deer, the full-size antlered stag I saw the oth- 
er day at dusk, as I was walking down the main street of our 
village. Suddenly he stepped out of a driveway, looked about 
to panic, saw it was only me and trotted, head high, down the 
center of the street. 

I put him on the page with Char- 
lie, a homeless man with sleek black 
hair who hung around my former 
neighborhood in New York City. One 
day Charlie put together an entire liv- 
ing room on the sidewalk in front of a 
church. He had scavenged bits of fur- 
niture from the local garbage—a couch, 
a couple of chairs, an area rug, a coffee 
table, a standing lamp (plugged into 
nothing)—and had set up a pretty at- 
tractive place. I sat with him, and we 
talked as more purposeful people navi- 
gated around the furniture and us, and 
seemed not to mind. Clearly I was bor- 
ing Charlie, because he soon dismissed 
me. “I’ve enjoyed our little chat,” he 
said, “but you'll have to excuse me. I’m 
expecting guests.” 

Lives this month: two sweet young 
friends have babies, their firsts. Two 
brave old friends fight cancer. Another 

attempts to resist a deteriorating muscle disorder. 

Deaths this month: the philosopher Isaiah Berlin; Victor 
Mills, the father of the disposable diaper; and Francine 
Katzenbogen, a lottery winner who lavished her millions on 
her many beloved cats. Miss Katzenbogen died of an asthma 
condition severely aggravated by her cats. Cross reference: 
Katzenbogen/cats. 

The moon is sky-high now, a small pale eye at the top of the 
dark. A light plane blinks by overhead. I get a phone call from 
a close friend whose child is gravely ill. Too many loved ones in 
distress this Thanksgiving, too many entries of that sort. In ad- 
versity they conduct themselves like soldiers. A sleepless night. 
A new day full of migrating ducks and edible smells from the 
kitchen. I am ill-prepared again, but I give it a try: 

Thank you for this sublime mess. For human courage and 
for turtle courage. For cormorants, philosophers, Miss Katzen- 
bogen, k.d. lang, disposable diapers, moons, dogs, deer, Char- 
lie, trailer hitches, fog lights, wheels and so much more. ce 
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Switch down 
to lower tar 


and you'll find smooth, 
satisfying taste. 
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